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THE PERSON OF CHRIST—THE SUPREME TRUTH 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY PROF. T. a. APPLE, D.D., LL.D. 


THE central truth of all Christ’s teaching was Himself, His 
person and character. In this He differed from all other relig- 
ious teachers. They taught a system of truth as something 
apart from their personality, They were heralds of truth 
which they claimed to be in some sense inspired, to be from 
God, but they did not claim themselves to be the original source 
of the truth. They did not claim to be more than human, but 
acknowledged themselves to be partakers of the frailties and 
imperfections that pertain to all other men. Jesus Christ not 
only taught the truth, but He claimed to be the source of the 
truth, yea, to be Himself the trath. The main purpose of His. 
ministry in the world was to make Himself known to men and 
to be believed in by men in order that they might be saved. 
All His other teaching was subordinate to this, and constantly 
led up to this. This is the purpose of the four gospels, to make 
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Him known through His life, His words and His works. In 
the Synoptists the writers begin with His human origin ayd 
lead up to His divine nature as the Son of God, whereas St. 
John begins by asserting his divine nature, and tnen the mani- 
festation ot His divinity through His humanity. 

This assertion of His divine-human person, as the God-man, 
and Saviour of the world, is mainly the truth to which He refers 
when He says, “If I speak the truth why do ye not believe 
me?” 

Any one who will read the context in St. John, from the be- 
ginning of the. sixth chapter on to the tenth, must see that 
through all those chapters, and those wonderfal discourses, our 
Saviour is seeking to make Himself known, to'tell the people 
who He is, and what He is. He appeals to them as one sent 
from God, and in that character not testifying from Himself 
but from the Father, But He makes this appeal, not as an or- 
dinary human messenger, but as the Son of God, and as being 
Himself equal with God., In various ways He enforces this 
great truth, now calling Himself the bread of life that came 
down from heaven, then the Good Shepherd who came to lay 
down His life for the sheep. The Jews resisted His claims and 
continued asking Him, who art Thou? Knowing their unbe- 
lief, and their purpose to entangle Him, so that in some way 
they might trump ap a charge against Him, He charges them 
with not knowing God, whom they professed to know, and 
finally with being children of the devil whom they have chosen 
as their father by their opposition to the only true and living 
God. * 

It is while engaged in this controversy that our Saviour 
makes the challenge: “ Which of you convinceth Me of sin; 
and if I say the truth, why do ye not believe me?” (St. John 
8:46.) In these words He enforces His claim to be believed 
by referring to‘His sinless character. He could not be a de- 
ceiver because He bore a perfect moral character. If worldly 
ambition might lead some men to claim to be what they were 
not, such a charge could not hold against Him, because He was 
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free from all sin. The theory that this claim of Christ was in- 
vented after the death of Christ by His disciples is not consist- 
ent with the attitude they occupied before His death, for they 
did not then believe in the resarrection, but resisted belief in it 
until they were overcome by the overwhelming evidence. Be- 
sides it was not within the ability of the disciples to invent a 
scheme of Christ such as the Scriptures present. It is entirely 
original and unique, differing widely from that of the apoery- 
phal gospels which were prepared after the notions of men. 

Neither will the theory hold that Christ mistook’ and over- 
rated Himself. For any mere man to claim to be the Son of 
God, in the sense of being one with, and equal to, the Father, 
who would come in the clouds of heaven to judge the quick and 
‘the dead, would be such a stupendous infatuation that any one 
making it must have been either out of his mind, or else an 
arch-deceiver. But who that has read His life can say that of 
Christ. He showed the utmost wisdom and self-possession. 
He was sinless even by the silent admission of His bitterest 
enemies. Writers like Renan and Huxley admit that He was 
a wise teacher and a model man. But this He could ‘not have 
been if He was so grossly infatuated as to think He was God 
yet being only aman. No,.He either was what He claimed to 
be, or else He was not a sensible and good man as these writers 
consider Him. The Son of God or nothing. 

Many, however, who even believe in Christ make His teaching 
central in their belief and conception rather than His person. 
They place the chief merit of Christianity in the system of truth 
Jesus taught. The sermon on the mount is taken as embodying 
a moral code, and this is the chief thing to be preached. Christ 
came, they suppose, to put aside the errors that had crept in 
and beclouded men’s faith and knowiedge, and to present the 
trath as regards our duty to God and-our fellow-men. Or, ris- 
ing even above this, some give this central place to “ the religion 
of Christ” as embodied in His teaching and example. He is 
held up as the perfect model for imitation. To imitate Him is 
to be Christ-like, and to be like Christ -is to be a Christian. 
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But even this falls far short of the truth. Christ is far more 
than merely a teacher of the truth, He is far more than merely 
a perfect example to men. 

He claims to be the source of life to those who believe on 
Him. He creates men ahew, He prepares a kingdom for them, 
He is to come again to judge the world, and to receive His 
people to Himself in heaven to dwell with Him forever. So far 
as man’s condemnation is concerned He gave Himself a sacrifice 
upon the cross to satisfy the claims of divine justice and redeem 
man from the curse of the law. From which it clearly appears 
that man’s salvation centres rather in what Christ is as the God- 
man, and what He does to save the world. This is the burden 
of all His teaching. Everything He says directly or indirectly - 
points thus to Himself. If men come to know Him and truly 
believe in Him they are saved, if they reject Him they will be 
lost. 

We distinguish even between what He is and what He does. 
The central act, or work, for man’s redemption was His death 
on the cross, but His person is more than His death. His 
death derives its significance from the character of His person. 
Moreover He became incarnate, not merely to redeem man, but 
to reveal God to man, and to be to.Him the perpetual source of 
eternal life. Hence the incarnation is a deeper, more far- 
reaching mystery than even His death. All that He became 
and did grew out of that. mysterious union of the divine and 
human that took place in His incarnation. 

Moreover we must distinguish Christ from a doctrine of 
Christ. This seems so plain that it might be considered un- 
necessary to name it; yet there have been times when this dis- 
tinction was overlooked. In the Scholastic period of Protest- 
antism, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, true and 
sound doctrine was sometimes put in the place of Christ Him- 
self. A man’s Chris’ ian character was largely judged by his 
orthodoxy. The Scriptures were regarded as a treasury of 
proof-texts by which to support orthodox doctrine. Sound 
doctrine is, indeed, highly important and necessary for the 
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maintenance of Christianity, but it is not the chief matter in 
the Christian religion. A man may believe in Christ savingly, 
and yet have but a vague conception of the doctriye of the 
person of Christ, and, on the other band, he may have a correct 
conception of true doctrine and yet be lacking in true faith. 

Not only must the person of Christ be central in Christianity, 
but confessions and theologies must be constructed or organized, 
with refetence to this central truth, i. ¢., Christianity must be 
Christological as well as Christocentric. 

Let us examine this point a little further. At the time of the 
Reformation Protestantism put forward two leading princéples, 
which though central in Protestantism were not central in 
Christianity. These principles were the Seriptures, the only 
infalhble rule of faith and practice, the formal principle, and 
justification by faith alone, the material principle. It was 
natural that these should be emphasized. The Lutheran the- 
ology, so far as it followed Luther, tended rather to emphasize 
‘ the material principle, the Reformed, the formal principle, 
whilst both Lutheran and Reformed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries took extreme ground for a time in reference 
to the inspiration of the Scriptures. “The doctrine of inspira- 
tion was made central in theology. Not only was everything 
made to depend upon the inspiration of the Scriptures, but upon 
a particular theory of this inspiration. If this fell Christianity 
would fall with it, Every sentence, word, and letter of the 
Bible, even the vowel points, were inspired. 

But, now, suppose it should come to pass that the New Tes- 
tament is only a credible history, and that apart from the ma- 
terial substance of the truths of revelation it may contain errors, 
would that endanger the existence of Christianity? Would 
not Christ still live as the head of the Church and the fountain 
of life to all true believers? Did ‘not the Church exist for 
twenty years after Christ left the earth without a written reve- 
lation of the New Testament in the form.of a canon, during 
which time it was dependent on tradition along with Scripture? 
And could it be claimed that this tradition, or the writings then 
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existing, was at all points entirely free from error as it circulated 
throughout the Church? Even with the Apostles’ supervision, 
error might here and there creep in. Much more, for several 
huadred years after the Apostles’ day, and before the New Tes- 
tament canon was defined, was there not the danger of error? 
But did not the Church, at the same time, meet and overcome 
the error? And with the history of the New Testament, viewed 
merely as credible, could not the Church now maintain its 
existence. 

We do not ask these questions with a view to cast any doubt 
upom the inspiration of the New Testament, but merely to show 
that a doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures is not so 
essential, so central, that without it Christ would no longer ex- 
ist and Christianity perish. It seems, indeed, like asking 
whether the stars and planets would cease to exist, or the sun 
to shine, if a theory of astronomy were overthrown. 

The same may be said of the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. It is an important doctrine, but it is not central in 
theology. When too much emphasis is laid upon it, as when, 
for instance, as in the case of Luther, it is made to sit in judg- 
ment upon the inspiration of Scripture, there is danger, simply 
because the guidance of Scripture must go along with the light 
of Christian consciousness. 

If it were a question touching the person of Christ that is 
now agitating the theological world through the higher eriti- 
cism; if, for example, His divinity were denied, then we might 
feel that the foundations of the Christian faith were being 
jeopardized, but surely no such danger need be apprehended 
from a discussion of the character of the Bible. So far as 
higher criticism takes rationalistic ground, denying all that 
is supernatural in Scripture, it should, indeed, be opposed as a 
deadly enemy, but where it holds firmly to Christ as the Son of 
God, and the revelation contained in Scripture as inspired, the 
discussion surely cannot disturb the Christian faith, and should 
be judged and met by scholarship, not by discipline. 

I know it will be said that the character of Christ, His 
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divinity, must stand or fall with the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
but this I do not think can be maintained, for there is abundant 
testimony in the New Testament history, viewed merely as his- 
tory, to authenticate the divine-human character of the person 
of Christ. The New Testament certainly is inspired. No one 
who believes in Christ, and the advent of the Holy Spirit, 
doubts that. We may go further, I think, and say that such 
mer. as Dr, Briggs and Prof. Smith believe that the writers 
vere inspired in a special sense, as compared with ordinary 
members of the Church, but this would not necessarily imply 
that it was impossible te err on points that did not form a part 
of revelation. What we aim at in this apparent digression is to 
show that a distinction should be made between whai is the 
essential, central truth of Christianity, and that which is sub- 
ordinate; and that a minor doctrine, however important, should 
not be made central, whether in confession or in theology. And 
in what we have said of Dr. Briggs and Prof. Smith we have 
no question here as to their relation to the Westminster Confes- 
sion. It may be that that Confession itself is at fault; cer- 
tainly it is going through a process of revision. But there is a 
broader consensus of Protestant confessions, and this allows a 
measure of freedom to the investigations and discussions of the 
Higher Criticism. The light of investigation cannot harm the 
Scriptures, much less Christianity. We repeat, as Christianity 
jn its concrete character is Christocentric, confession and 
theology in their scientific character must become Christological. 


IT. 


THE SUPREME DUTY OF MEN WHO HEAR THE GOSEPL IS TO 
BELIEVE IN CHRIST. 


Our-Saviour asks, “ Why do ye not believe me?” implying 
that no valid reason can be given for not believing Him, and 
hence that it is a duty to believe Him, We call it the supreme 
duty of man because it rises in importance, if a comparison of 
duties may be allowed, above all other duties. 
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What is faith? and how can it be a duty to have faith in 
Christ ? 

Faito in Christ includes two conceptions, one, tha; it is an 
apprehension of the supernatural mystery of His person, and 
the other, that it implies sincere and hearty trust (fidweia) in 
Him. Faith is the spiritual activity, or organ, that apprehends 
supernatural reality, or truth. If God comes into humanity, as 
it is claimed He does ir the person of Christ, it requires faith to 
see and recognize Him. We have knowledge of natural objects 
around us by the natural understanding through the senses. 
We have knowledge of generalized, or abstract, truth through the 
logical reason, and through the intuitions of the reason. The 
apprehension implied in faith includes the moral and spiritual 
in man as well as the intellectual, as in the apprehension of 
goodness. To know, or recognize a good man implies an affilia- 
tion for the good in us. Where the moral sensibilities are 
blunted such apprehension is weak, or may disappear. In the 
case of those who came in contact with Christ some spiritual 
sympathy or affiliation with absolute goodness and truth was 
necessary in order to recognize the divine in Him. St. Peter 
had witnessed His miracles as evidence of the Saviour’s super- 
natural power, he had listened to His words of wondrous wis- 
dom, and back of all this he saw a personality that impressed 
him as being more than human. Now when he was challenged 
by the Lord, “ Who say ye that I am?” it was Peter's faith 
that led him to reply, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” He, and his fellow-disciples for whom he answered, 
saw in Christ what others did not see. It was not by natural 
sight, nor by a process of logical reasoning, but by a direct in- 
tuition, a direct spiritual sense, that he recognized the divine 
in Christ. And this waking up of his spiritual powers required 
a special divine influence from God. Hence Christ said, “ Flesh 
and blood” (i. e., your merely natural powers) “hath not, re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” Moses 
had faith when, as it is said, “ He endured as seeing him who is 
invisible.”, This function of faith is referred to in Hebrews 
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Chap. 11: 1. “Now faith is the substantiation ”:(the making 
real) “of things hoped for, the evidence” (or conviction) “ of 
things not seen.” 

But there is another function of faith in Christ which con- 
sists of full hearty trust in Him. It is like the confidence and 
trust reposed in a physician when we entrust our life into his 
hands. When the disciples cut loose from all earthly founda- 
tions and committed themselves entirely to the guidance of: 
Christ for the life that now is and that which is to come, they 
had faith in Him. So every one, realizing his lost condition 
by nature, who comes to Christ in the way He has appointed 
and reposes his all into the hands of Christ, binding himself to 
follow His commandments, has faith in Him. 

The two, of course, go together in one act. One must recog- 
nize the divine in Christ in order to trust in Him as God. This 
spiritual sight differs from mere knowledge. It is not, at first 
at least, intellectually defined. Such faith is consistent with a 
very imperfect intellectual knowledge of the constitution of 
Christ’s person. The disciples had no theological definitions on 
this subject, such as came forward in the Nicene Creed, or the 
Christological creed of Chalcedon. They awaited the coming 
of the Holy Spirit to cast His light upon this mystery, and 
even then it continued to be more a direct spiritual vision than 
a definition of the understanding. 

Man’s first and highest duty here is, not so much to know the 
right doctrine in regard to Christ; this is important in its 
place, but it is to believe in Him. The confession contained 
in the Apostles’ Creed is sufficient. In the apostolic Church 
the first confession was very brief. The Jews were carefully 
instructed in religious truth, the truth of the Old Testament. 
To this they needed only to add, “I believe that Christ is the 
Son of God,” as in the case of the-Ethiopian eunuch. This 
faith then needed to be guarded both from impiety and from 
error, practically and theoretically, and so Christological con- 
troversies arose and Christological definitions were given. 

How can faith be a duty? A man cannot, nay ought not, it 
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is said, force himself to believe anything. If there is sufficient 
evidence he will, he must, believe; but to believe without such 
evidence is mere credulity or supers‘ition. But there is a dif- 
ference hetween a mathematical truth and a moral or spiritual 
truth; belief in the former does not indeed depend on knowl- 
edge, but the latter requires a direct apprehension of a different 
character. Take the problem before us, the presence of God 
in human form. God in the person of His Son, the second 
person of the Trinity, condeseends to be born into the world in 
a miraculous way of a virgin. As He advances in life the 
presence of His divinity is manifested in word and deed. How 
are men to know that Jesus of Nazareth is the Son of God? 
Evidently a spiritual discernment, which we call faith, here is 
necessary. Is there in Him more of goodness and truth than 
can be found in a mere man? Does He show a divine power 
in His miraculous works, a more than human wisdom in His 
words, a more than merely human charity in His whole life? 
Where prejudice against Him ruled as in the case of many of 
the Jews, they would judge Him an impostor. The faculty to 
discern between the true and the false depends on certain con- 
ditions. Our Saviour declared that if His hearers were of God 
they would hear His words. But here comes in a moral obliga- 
tion. It is a duty to be of God, to be in sympathy with im- 
maculate goodness and truth, and to be drawn to it in faith. 
No mere logical proof will serve here. It depends on character, 
and the difference in character involves moral obligation. Some 
men follow corrupt leaders and reject others that are true and 
good; certainly in this they condemn themselves. What could 
God do more to reveal Himself than He did in Jesus Christ? 
He appeared tkere as a perfect man, He displayed the attri- 
butes of supernatural power, and goodness, and truth. Jesus 
declared He was without sin and, therefore, it was a duty to be- 
lieve Him. He said He came to save them from their sins, 
and if they rejected Him they would die in their sins. Were 
they not bound to believe His words and trust in Him for sal- 
vation? Yes, above every other duty, we say, it was their duty 
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to believe in Him, and then through faith they would be led 
into greater, clearer, knowledge of Him. And this now leads 
to a third point. 


ITT. 


Man’s supreme sin consists in rejecting Christ. Sin has de- 
grees of guilt, because it has degrees of development. Nemo 
repente turpissimus. All sin starts in the principle of selfish- 
ness, At first this principle reveals itself in seeking mere 
pleasure, and that which lies nearest to the physical nature, in 
the misuse and abuse of the bodily appetites and desires, But 
as man’s being develops he comes into higher relations, into 
more spiritual relations, and then sin takes a more spiritual 
character, as pride, ambition, avarice, &c. Finally sin becomes 
a ground principle of character as a confirmed love of sin as 
sin. - As Mephistopheles in Faust, the individual says, “ Evil be 
thou my good.” 

But sin also depends in its development on the measure of 
light revealed in the soul. The highest form of divine revela- 
tion is that made to the world in the person of Christ, and 
therefore to reject Him is the worst form of sin. The heathen 
sin against the light of nature and the light of conscience. 
They have no full apprehension of God, of goodness and truth 
as revealed from God. But Christianity is founded upen one 
who reveals God in all His fullness. The picture of goodness 
and truth in Christ is perfect. 

This is illustrated in the enemies of Christ. It only required 
to draw them out in order to discover that their hearts were 
full of falsehood and anger and malice and murder. So long 
as Christ made no demands upon them they could pass Him by, 
but when He pressed home upon them their duty to believe on 
Him they began to resist. The more He enjoined duty the 
more they resisted and rebelled, until at last, when they could 
not answer Him they called Him a blasphemer, one possessed 
of a devil. If Christ was what He claimed to be then these 
men cursed God to His face, and what greater crime could they 
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commit? Yet there was a still deeper crime that they could 
commit, vis., the sin against the Holy ‘thost, towrrds which 
they were advancing. They were as yet blinded by their bitter 
:rejudices, and consequently did not know him. There was 
sin in this ignorance, for they ought to have known Him. Still. 
He prayed, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” But when the Spirit came and shed still greater 
light upon men’s minds and hearts, then the danger of reject- 
ing Christ became greater. 

Now Christ lays obligation upon all who hear His gospel to 
believe on Him. They cannot stand neutral, or indifferent. 
They cannot go their way and say they will accept their destiny 
in indifference towards Christ. Sooner or later they are con- 
fronted with the obligations of Christianity. Christ demands 
a choice, either an acceptance, or a rejection of Him. And 
when this choice culminates in rejection it carries with it posi- 
tive hatred of the good in such way as to make those who 
reject Him the bitter enemies of Christ. In Christ there is the 
highest revelation of God, and therefore when men reject Him 
they sin against the highest light, and thus commit the greatest 
sin, 

The sin here is rejecting Christ, but there are degrees even 
in this sin, that is, it presses on to a culmination in which the 
subject becomes conscious that he is deliberately and willfully 
ranging himself against God in Christ. In this:world there 
may be a possibility of recovering from it as the conscience be- 
comes awakened to its enormity. But when once the influence 
of the Holy Spirit is persistently resisted, and the soul enters 
the other world, the time of opportunity, of probation, is closed. 
But even there sin reaches greater degrees of development, 
and the end of it is such opposition to Christ as leads to a 
positive hatred of Him and an acceptance of this attitude as 
the individual's position. It is said the time is coming when 
every knee shall bow and every tongue confess that Jesus is the 
Lord. In the parable of the sheep and the goats it appears 
that not till the judgment did the righteous know that their 
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charity to their fellow men here on earth involved acts of piety 
and devotion to Christ Himself, nor the wicked that their with- 
holding of such charity was a rejection of Christ. We do nut 
pretend to understand this parable fully. In some respects it 
appears to refer to the judgment of the Gentiles and their un- 
conscious acceptance and rejection of Christ. But whatever 
may be thought of this, the Scriptures do represent the final 
judgment as the goal, when a culmination will be reached in the 
characters of men. What part will be performed in the inter- 
mediate state towards this culmination we do not pretend to 
say, but this one point we think may be asserted, viz., that there 
comes a time in the development of every one who rejects Christ, 
when he knows that he is rejecting Him against better light 
and knowledge, and when he accepts this determination as a 
persistent enemy of Christ. Even if this point in some should 
be reached after death and befvure or at the final judgment, it 
does not necessarily raise the question of a probation beyond 
death, but it réfers only to a development after death. 

We may add a word yet in regard to the Apologetics of the 
Chureh, the Evidences of Christianity, which the Christological 
principle requires. The old Apologetic that struggled in Eng- 
land against Deism in the Eighteenth century proved itself in- 
sufficient. The argument based upon prophecy and miracle was 
not sufficient, So, too, the defence made to rest on the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures could not bear the weight that has been 
made to rest upon it. The question at last turns upon the 
person of Christ, and the arguments He employed to authenti- 
cate His character and mission must be repeated. Does Christ 
say the truth? that is the challenge made to the world. If His 
life and character, His words and works, as these are handed 
down to us in credible history, and in the faith of the Church, 
are not sufficient to lead men to believe on Him, there is-no ar- 
gument that can reach them. But just here there is room for the 
Church to strengthen its Apology. The strongest argument, it 
is said, is the strongest statement. The life of Christ must be 
studied and set forth in its true character. The two fundamen- 
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tal heresies, Ebionism and Gnosticism, still strive in different 
ways to cbscure to men’s minds the perfect revelation made in 
Christ. Each of these errors continually tends to beget the 
other. The divinity of Chriss may be represented in such a 
way as to render His true humanity a mere appearance, a mag- 
ical phantom. This, then, begets the tendency to emphasize 
His human nature, the real brotherhood of man which is real- 
ized in Christ. But when this tendency is carried out in a one- 
sided way it may reach a mere humanitarian conception of Him, 
of the diluted ** Robert Elsemere type,” or some other form of 
Unitarianism. But this leaves the great problem of the union 
of God and man unsolved, places God forever beyond our reach, 
and so leaves the world without a true and sufficient Saviour. 
This seems to have been seen when Strauss in Germany made 
his attack on the central stronghold of Christianity, the person 
of Christ. He seems to feel that in order to weaken the faith 
of the Church.in the supernatural character of Christ, it was 
necessary to account for the representation, or conception of 
Him contained in the Scriptures, and he invented the “ Mythical 
theory,” viz., that the image of our Saviour came in by gradual 
growth as the myths in heathen mythology. This was followed 
by Renda with his romantic theory, and these two attempts to 
undermine the Christian faith then called forth a number of 
“Lives of Christ,” and a better apology than that which had 
rested merely upon a theory of the inspiration of Scripture. 
Here the battle between belief and. unbelief must be finally 
fought out. That picture of a divine-human Saviour stands 
before us in the writings of the New Testament. How did it 
get there? Strauss says it is a myth, but that was not a myth- 
ological age ; it was an age of the most mature civilization and 
learning, and culture, when an acute and searching criticism 
shed its light upon all that the writings of the New Testament 
set forth. Renén says Christ misunderstood Himself, and sub- 
stituted a romantic misconception of Himself for the reality. 
But who that reads His life, His words and His works, can for 
a moment think that this was possible? And so the words still 
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challenge the world, “ If I say the truth, why do ye not believe 
me?” 

But even the strongest and best argument, or apology, that 
can be presented from the Christological standpoint, in order to 
accomplish its purpose, must be joined to the practical exhibi- 
tion of the Church’s faith in its own life and works. It was the 
rise of pietism in Germany that called attention to the defect 
there. The age was one in which the Church presented a dead 
formalism and orthodoxy to the world instead of a life of char- 
ity and good works. And when the apology against Deism in 
England revealed its weakness, the rise of Methodism accom- 
plished more than theoretical argument to disarm the enemies 
of the truth. One of the strongest evidences of the truth of 
Christianity, therefore, is the great work it has done for the 
welfare of mankind. As in its earliest ages it overcame the op- 
position of the great Roman Empire by the higher and better 
life it presented, so in all the ages since it has accomplished 
more than all other religions for lifting the fallen race to a 
higher sphere in all that pertains to man’s true happiness. But 
that which stands bebind this all, and gives it constant support 
against all opposition is the Spirit of the great founder, the di- 
vine human person of the Lord Jesus Christ. His image re- 
flected from His millions of followers in every age is the light 
of the world. That true light will continue to shine until the 
world shall be bathed in its brightness, the darkness of sin and 
error sball be forever banished, and His kingdom shall be es- 
tablished from the rivers unto the ends of the earth. 











Il. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY FROM 
TENDENCY: SYMPTOSIS. 


BY PROFESSOR JACOB COOPER, RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


Tue claim of Christianity is that if the doctrines. of its 
Founder were completely obeyed, and, as a consequence, em- 
bodied in the lives of His followers, sin would disappear and 
suffering its inevitable attendant cease. If then it can be 
shown that in proportion as this obedience is realized, in the 
same degree sin and misery vanish, it is legitimate reasoning to 
infer that if these doctrines were completely obeyed the full 
effect of their operation, whose tendency is seen to continue as 
far as we are permitted to follow its course, would be to intro- 
duce a life of perfect happiness. Now this life of perfect hap- 
piness is that which Divine Revelation declares to be both the 
aim and effect of its teachings. If the principle of Philosophy 
is valid which asserts that the effect is contained in the cause, 
the consequent becomes proof equal to demonstration for the 
truth of the antecedent. The Symptotic Argument, as we may 
be permitted to call this line of reasoning, is one which com- 
bines the a priori method with the deductions of experience. 
Hence, as it rests upon both the Deductive and Inductive 
methods combined which are the foundations of all trustworthy 
knowledge, we are warranted in applying it to the Evidences of 
Christianity, 

The law of Causation is admitted to be the chief corner-stone 
of Philosophy, and its assumption in every form of discursive 
reasoning is so necessary, that its rejection is tantamount to the 
suppression of all scientific investigation. If a cause in opera- 
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tion must produce some effect, the question next is, what will 
‘be the fruits of its action? To discover this we have to con- 
sider the material acted upon, the amount and direction of the 
force, and the design in view. If the material be uniform, the 
direction in which the power acts invariable, and the design 
pursued with constancy, whatever effects we can see at one time 
resulting will perpetually continue, unless some extraneous in- 
fluence interfere. This principle is admitted without qualifica- 
tion in Mechanics. Given a body set in motion by an external 
force acting in a certain direction. The tendency is to a per- 
petual motion in a right line, and this would be realized were it 
not for the resistance of the air and other obstacles, united 
with friction. Remove the air from the receiver, and as the 
exhaustion approaches a vacuum, the power say of attraction 
shows an increasing tendency to assert itself. Diminish fric- 
tion and we increase in exact proportion the distance that the 
body will traverse in a given time. Though we cannot quite 
exhaust the receiver, nor get rid of friction entirely, yet the 
tendency witnessed in the movement of bodies according to 
these conditions leads men of science to hold, with unshaken 
confidence, that the total annihilation of resistance would in- 
sure perpetual motion in the right line of the power. Thus 
experience leads to the same conclusion which reasoning from 
the known effects of mechanical! laws compels us to admit when 
arguing @ priori. 

There is an analogous state of things in man’s moral nature. 
We see the object to be acted upon is corrupt and wretched 
human character. The force to act is the power of rational 
motives to influence the conduct of man. The ditection in 
which they act is always to elevate his thoughts and purify his 
heart. The design which originates and directs these motives 
is to diminish suffering and increase. happiness by restoring 
man to his true position of harmony with his surroundings, 
and obedience to his rightful Sovereign. Now what is the re- 
sult, as far as we have been able to see the workings? It is of 
two kinds: internal, witnessed by consciousness, and external 
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testified to by experience. We know by proof immediate, and 
therefore unassailable, that when we have yielded to moral 
motives, when we have done what is just and good, we have 
that; rational satisfaction which is greater than any other earthly 
happiness. We have seen by an unvarying experience that it 
went well with us when we honored the commands of Him who 
placed the moral law within our hearts, and published a more 
perfect copy of the same in His revealed word. On the con- 
trary, this failure to obey this moral law to the extent we un- 
derstood it, and had the ability to fulfill its requirements, caused 
an uneasiness which prevented us from enjoying external 
prosperity, however great the means for it we might possess. 
If it be said that depraved men enjoy to the full the pleasures 
of sense, and are not troubled by any apprehensions of the 
consequences, this can be so only by brutalizing themselves so 
far that they are no longer worthy the name of man. The ob- 
jector is welcome to all the comfort he can derive from the 
reasoning and experience of Ulysses’ ingenuous companion 
who refused to be re-transformed back from a swine to a man. 
Moreover, we have found that there is a clear connection be- 
tween the duty enjoined by the Divine Law and our success in 
this life, which testifies to the fact that the moral and physical 
co-ordinates obey the same rule, and co-operate toward the 
same end. Not merely the internal quiet and comfort, which 
of themselves are above all price, but success in our calling— 
the approval of right thinking men, and the co-operation of 
those who are good with the course of nature—in a word, all 
things, working together distinctly for a beneficent end, prove 
by different lines converging the same theory. What we have 
observed in ourselves is also paralleled in our experience with 
others. We have seen them amenable to influences for good. 
When our conduct towards them was dictated by kindness, fair- 
ness, and a sincere desire for their best interests, we saw them 
swayed by these motives as surely as physical forces impel the 
material universe. So the history of the world as embodied in 
the actions of men considered individually, or acting in concert, 
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show that they are subject to moral influences. In every instance 
while the effect of motives can be clearly seen yet this is not of 
forces acting on dead matter, nor followed by invariable results. 
Our wills can accept or reject by a power of their own. For 
even when the clearest reasons have been given for a certain 
line of conduct, we have wilfully taken another course. 


Video meliora, proboque; 
Deteriora sequor. 
J 


Yet this in no way contravenes the truth of our position which 
is, that when the law of God is obeyed it purifies and ennobles 
human character. The fact that there are obstacles interposed 
which hinder the legitimate effect has no bearing as against the 
proof derived from Symptosis. We can look for no effect from 
moral motives when they are not exerted, or when stronger 
sinister forces counteract them. 

But it is constantly objected that those who profess most 
vehemently to be guided by what they term the Divine Law 
are themselves essentially bad. They are hypocritical, and only 
make a pretence of being better than others in order the more 
easily to carry out their wicked purposes. Yet this is uncon- 
sciously yielding the whole argument. There is a grim humor 
in unbelievers calling bad men who are nominally Christians, 
hypocrites. If hypocrites, what do they profess? Is it vice, 
and such acts in general as irreligion permits without protest ; 
or is it that virtue which is sanctioned by and made the basis 
of revealed religion? If they profess vice and practice it, 
they are not hypocrites ; because they are bad and live up to 
their profession. It is because a man professes a doctrine that 
calls for a better life than he lives that he is justly called 
a hypocrite; yet by a glaring absurdity the doctrine which he 
does not obey is made responsible for his failure. It avails 
nothing whatever against our argument that men do not fully 
embody in their life the doctrines of Christianity they profess. 
What is material to this theory is that the doctrine, just so far 
as it is conscientiously believed and honestly obeyed, effects its 
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avowed purpose by redeeming man body and soul from sin and 
all its consequences. If the hypocrite does not obey the law of 
his profession, and thereby becomes a disgrace to himself and a 
scandal to the Church which is burdened by his presence, this 
certainly does not disprove the truth of the doctrine that a good 
tree brings forth good fruit. The Founder of Christianity de- 
clared prophetically that there would be false professors of His 
doctrine ; that they would vex the Church by their presence 
and be obstacles to its progress. Thus it is not merely the 
hostility of the natural man which must be met by the Gospel 
of Divine grace, but the enemy of all good is active with his 
emissaries who come among the faithful as traitors to betray 
them. This is one of the obstacles which were foretold, and 
must be counted upon in any reckoning of the forces to be over- 
come by revealed truth. Had it not been foretold by the 
Founder of the Christian Church His followers might be dis- 
heartened by the necessity of fighting an enemy inside its 
walls. But in any case the doctrine itself cannot be blamed 
for the caricature which bad.men make of it. 

It is often claimed that the culture and morals of the world 
are not due to Christianity, or any revealed religion, but to the 
recuperative power which humanity has within itself. It is not 
proposed to discuss the question whether man has this recuper- 
ative power or not. If it be allied in its effects with that 
which revelation asserts to come from the direct influence of the 
Divine Spirit, it must also be allied in its origin. The force 
which draws the apple to the earth is discovered to be a por- 
tion of the same energy which holds the world in its orbit. 
Both are perceived to be the same in origin because they work 
in the same way and accomplish a like result. So, if the re- 
cuperative power be the law of God written in the heart for the 
purpose of accusing or excusing, if it be a capacity, however 
derived, it must in the start come from Him who as Creator be- 
stowed the means for progress. The two influences for man’s 
reformation cannot be antagonistic if they have the same end 
in view; and the fact that they work in the same direction 
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prove their common source. He that is for the same objects 
for which Christ labored cannot be opposed to Him. Hence, 
if it be argued that man has a self-restorative principle which 
is constantly working for his elevation and will eventually uc- 
complish it; that the moral ideas of humanity work persist- 
ently in a fixed direction, and, despite of obstacles which pre- 
vent the speedy consummation, still they will prevail in the 
end, this can with more justice be predicated of Christianity. 
For there is not a single virtue recognized by those Who advo- 
cate man’s self-regenerating power, which is not taught by the 
revealed will of God with greater distinctness, earnestness, and 
persistence. Whatever, then, humanity illuminated by natural 
religion can claim, Christianity may in an immeasurably higher 
degree. There can be no contention with any system, or any 
reformer whose sincere object is to elevate man in purity of 
heart and uprightness of conduct. For whether doubters ac- 
cept the doctrines of Christianity or not, it is evident that every 
good influence must come from the same source, just as all 
power in the material world. He that doeth good must be from 
God is a dictate of natural reason as well as a declaration of 
the revealed Word. 

But the question is of tendency towards a particular result. 
It is plain that the more comprehensive and cogent the influences 
be, and the less they are diverted from their main object, the 
more effectual will be their work. If a part of those doctrines 
which believers accept can renovate the world in the develop- 
ments of ages, then more of the same truths, and enunciated 
with greater distinctness, will do the work sooner. For if the 
whole nature be enlisted in any service man certainly will do 
more and better work than by a partial consecration of his 
powers. Christianity demands all, and will accept nothing 
less. The affections, the will, and the intellect are subsidized 
by the doctrines of Jesus Christ who taught theoretically and 
illustrated practically that He came not to do His own will but 
the will of the Father who sent Him. Bishop Butler says in 
a passage of marvellous beauty, (Analogy, Part I. Chap. IIL.) 
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“God has by our reason, given us to see a peculiar connexion 
in the several parts of this scheme, and a tendency towards the 
completion of it, arising out of the very nature of virtue; 
which tendency is to be considered as somewhat moral in the 
essential constitution of things.” ; 

Now if it be found that when a man conforms to the Divine 
law in one particular he increases his own happiness and that 
of all about him, and as he becomes more under the influence of 
the same Goctrine his capacity and power for good increases, 
the inference is irresistible that if he were wholly consecrated, 
then all his energies would be efficient for happiness actively 
and passively. And if this were the case with each individual, as 
the number of those thus consecrated to the work of doing good 
increased, the amount of suffering would diminish until at last 
it would be reduced to a minimum and entirely disappear. For 
it is plain to any thoughtful person that vice produces poverty, 
sickness and wretchedness in every form; that these go on 
multiplying themselves, involving the innocent with the guilty ; 
that they beget their like, and thus are perpetuated until they 
cast their blight over entire families and nations, It is easy to 
see the results of heredity. Exceptions may now and then 
occur where a bad man springs from a virtuous parentage; and 
vice versa, where a noble character emerges from a depraved 
environment, But in neither case are these characters devel- 
oped from the practice of their opposites. The bad’ man does 
not become so by imitating the virtues of his family; nor the 
good man grow into this character by continuing in the courses 
which have depraved his race. The evident tendency of virtu- 
ous conduct cannot be denied; and we are justified in main- 
taining that if this approach to perfect rectitude of heart and 
life were continued as Revelation directs it would completely 
renovate the life on earth. And every candid observer will see 
that those believers who have most completely identified them- 
selves with all the doctrines of their creed, not selecting from 
these according to arbitrary choice, but taking all the body of 
doctrine as found in Revelation, have approached nearest to the 
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ideal standard of excellence. Each has many imperfections 
still which no one knows so well:as himself. But his purpose 
is right in the main, and the results attained testify to the 
genuineness of his profession, and the ultimate tendency of his 
guiding principles, While imperfection is written on all human 
effort, the discrepancy is not greater between the guiding prin- 
ciples in morals and their realization in life, than it is between 
the invariable laws of exact science and the application which 
the most capable thinkers have effected. The tendency is as 
evident in the one as the other, and proves the absolute truth 
in their respective spheres of human action. 

The counter tendency of Departure, Apoptosis, can be ob- 
served with equal clearness, Complaints are made against the 
Gospel and Creeds because they fail of accomplishing at once 
the renovation of the world. The cry, “Superstition and 
bigoted orthodoxy,” is raised, The doctrines of the Gospel are 
caricatured till they cannot be recognized, and then all the in- 
fidel pack is unleashed to hunt them down. Such is the per- 
versity of human nature that the most beneficent doctrines and 
the most unselfish benefactors are despised and persecuted, 
Wrong motives are attributed to them, and the good achieved 
among men is effected by those who are not guided by any 
rational principle in their action. For those who oppose the 
truths of religion say: It matters not what a man believes pro- 
vided his conduct be right—as though conviction and conduct 
could be divorced without destroying the symmetry of human 
character! Particular doctrines are exhibited in a repulsive 
light by dissevering them from their connections, or giving them 
an interpretation the reverse of their honest signification and 
the sense in which their professors accept them. The plain 
teachings of revelation are derided as old-fashioned. The world 
is declared to have outgrown the effete superstitions which 
might de well enough for it during its infancy, or for the igno- 
rant and feeble-minded. Such an ultra position is not perhaps 
reached at a bound. There is a gradual swerving from the 
strictness of orthodoxy. One by one of its doctrines is surren- 
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dered until at last there remains nothing of the original belief. 
The Bible history is flippantly pronounced untrustworthy, 
though in the face of the clearest cumulative testimony from 
advancing histcrical researches. Its science is ridiculed as 
erroneous, while none really is taught, and allusions made to it 
only incidentally, The leading characters are shown to be 
faulty by a standard which would not be possible except for the 
effect which its doctrines have brought about in human charac- 
ter. Besides, the disclosure of their faults is an evidence both 
of candor in the narrative, and confidence in the strength of a 
system which is not afraid to expose its own weak places. The 
Gospel narratives are pronounced myths; the miracles either 
pure inventions after the facts to account for them, or magic to 
create a false basis for belief. The doctrines of faith and morals 
being inseparably connected with the persons and history, are 
false if these are false; and so a clean sweep is made of Reve- 
lation, Church and Creed. But, along with this destructive 
criticism, we see a departure in conduct moving pari paseu. 
For looseness in morals is inseparably connected with indiffer- 
ence in doctrine. If there is no fear of punishment for the 
wrong doer, there is as surely no reward for virtuous actions. 
The restraints which the ordinances of the Church impose upon 
all who honestly follow its teachings are broken through, and 
we have the outrageous claim that persons of exalted genius 
cannot be expected to be coerced by conditions under which 
ordinary minds must submit, So, what would be vile adultery 
in the humble peasant, is Platonic love and sublimated friend- 
ship in those whose mental powers place them above the Moral 
Law. The marriage bond, which the teachings of Christ de- 
clare holy and indissoluble, is pronounced a tyranny which may 
be shaken off at pleasure whenever it becomes burdensome ; and 
a new alliance, sanctified neither by the rites of a despised 
church, nor the dictates of common decency, may be entered 
into by Stuart Mill or George Eliot. These are as fair exam- 
ples as can be found anywhere among those who deride creeds 
and oppose the Bible. Despite their many excellencies, their 
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intellectual strength, and their advocacy of right living always 
when this did not encroach upon their own indulgence, they 
were guilty of offences against the laws of marriage which were 
scandalous—yet justified by the perpetrators as right in them- 
selves, and upheld by their admirers as perfectly allowable. 
But the prevalence of such practices would utterly ruin society 
by destroying the sanctity of the family, and make man the 
slave of brutal passions. If it be said that many of the leading 
characters in Holy Writ were guilty of like crimes, the answer 
is easy. The Bible distinctly condemns them, and denounces 
punishment against the same, whether it be King David on the 
throne, or the humble slave. It deprecates the scandal brought 
upon religion by its friends, and declares that these wicked acts 
are the result of a departure from its teachings. It is out- 
spoken in its denunciation of those who, while professing its 
doctrines fail to practice them, and in no possible way shields 
the offender. Yet these same persons who condemn Scriptural 
characters who are guilty, are pleased to defend great geniuses 
when they offend, provided they profess no faith. They are to 
be judged by a standard wholly diverse from that of ordinary 
mortals. They are to be tolerated when they break the laws of 
morality and decency because their intellects and passions are 
so strong that they cannot be kept under restraint. The spider 
web of human morality catches the little flies, while the big 
ones break through and go at loose ends! Out upon such a re- 
volting doctrine which gives immunity to wickedness when it be- 
comes so great that it cannot be restrained. If the accredited 
teachers of a system of morality, with their superior wisdom 
and opportunities, do not even try to illustrate the truths they 
profess, what can be expected of weaker reason and more bru- 
tish passions among the ignorant who have the examples of trans- 
gressors excused and palliated before their eyes ? 

When Strauss and Renan began their departure from the faith 
of their respective churches, they professed to be acting in the 
interest of truth, They asserted that their only object was to 
sweep away the errors which had gathered around the books of 
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Revelation ; that the truth must be rescued from the rubbish of 
tradition, and men must be taught its real significance. But 
their departure continued; the divergence became greater until 
at last every distinctive tenet of Christianity was abandoned. 
Strauss despaired of everything; of Religion, of Humanity; 
and, last of all, of himself. The farrago of negatives and doubts 
to which he reduced the Word of God had no truth to influence 
the reason, no beauty to enlist the affections, and no lofty 
motives to quicken the zeal of an earnest soul. Renan’s course 
has been in the same direction. He has taken out one prop 
after another until his system has fallen to the level of de- 
graded humanity. He began by a slight divergence from the 
truth, but cherished the spirit of destructive criticism until he 
left no standing room. For the spirits of doubt and faith are 
essentially hostile in their nature, and no basis can be found 
sufficiently wide for both. Hence their conflict must end by one 
being left sole master of the field. 

The tendency is evident in the case of all who depart in the 
least from the plain meaning of the revealed Word. Honest 
inquiry into its meaning differs: from a determination to find an 
interpretation which if adopted is evidently subversive of its 
real import. While the meaning of the Divine Will is infinite 
in its reach, and inexhaustible in the development of its signifi- 
cation pari passu with the progress and needs of humanity, yet 
this in no way involves an interpretation which would destroy 
its main purpose. Thus we see alike in those who receive all its 
doctrines and endeavor to conform their lives completely to its 
sanctions, and in those who depart further from its morality at 
the same time they are rejecting its teaching, the evidences of 
approach as decisive to confirm its truth. For human conduct 
testifies to the truth of moral ideas by the fruit produced both in 
their acceptance and rejection. He that doeth good is from 
God, and the light which shines from Heaven enables him to see 
the path of duty and follow it to its source; while the doubter 
closes his eyes against the truth until he has made himself 
blind, and then believes that the truth does not exist because he 
is unable to see it. 





IIL. 


INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


BY REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. 
Th, Sickel: Monumenta graphica Medii Aevi. Vienna, 1858 sqq. (Splen- 


did photographic reproductions), W. Watrensacn: Das Schriftwesen im 
Mitielalter. Leipzig, 1871, 2d ed. 1875. 


Arter a long period of ignorance or mere traditional learn- 
ing during the commotions incident to the migrations of na- 
tions and the first settlement of the new races in Europe, there 
began, in the eleventh century, a new era for theology and 
philosophy in the founding of the Universities, and the rise 
and progress of Scholasticism and Mysticism. 

The revival of literary interest suggested the establishment 
of new institutions of learning, and these in turn spread educa- 
tion and largely increased the number of teachers and students. 

The multiplication of convents was due to religious motives, 
but incidentally it aided also the cause of learning, and led to 
the increase of libraries and literary activity. The Benedic- 
tine monks deserve the first rank among the preservers of an- 
cient classical and patristic literature and the founders of 
libraries. Books for devotional purposes were a necessity for 
every convent and cathedral church. It was a current saying 
that “a convent without a library is a fort without arms.” 

The books most frequently copied were the Latin Bible, es- 
pecially the Gospels and the Psalter, liturgical books, the works 
of Augustin, Jerome, Cassiodorus, and Gregory I., among the 
Fathers; Virgil, Cicero, and Horace among the classics. 

The monks were illuminators and binders as well as tran- 
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scribers of books. Many medisval Bibles and missals are 
most beautifully illustrated, richly bound in wood or leather, 
studded with knobs and bands of gold and silver and closed 
with broad clasps. Rare and important books, in public libra- 
ries, were secured frequently by chains, 

The copyists usually concealed their names, like the cathe- 
dral builders, they did their work for the glory of Christ and 
the Virgin Mary, for the good of posterity and for reward in 
heaven, At the close they express, in verse or prose, thanks 
to God for the completion of their task, good wishes for the 
reader, and a request for his prayers. The most frequent sub- 
scription is: ‘* Finito libro sit laus et gloria Christo.” A copyist of 
Horace dedicated the MS. (in the Munich library) to St. Stephen, 
and asked in return: “ mercedem in ccelis mihi redde perennem.” 
The transcriber of the Didache signed himself (a.p. 1056): 
“ Leo, notary and sinner.” Another subscription is : 


“The hand that wrote doth moulder in the temb: 


The book abideth till the day of doom.” ! 


The libraries were limited, amd the price of books down to 
the invention of the art of printing continued very high, much 
higher than in the classical period of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture when more people were able to read. King Alfred gave 
for one book (a cosmography) eight hides of land. A countess 
of Anjou paid for a copy of the homilies of Bishop Haimo of 
Halberstadt two hundred sheep and a large quantity of provi- 
sion.” In 1274 a finely written Bible was sold for 50 marks 
(about £34), when labor cost only a shilling a day. One rea- 
son was the scarcity of writing material. 

The Egyptian papyrus (the usual writing paper) almost dis- 
appeared from Europe after the conquest of Alexandria by the 
Saracens in the seventh century (638), and the more rare and 
costly parchment made of animal skin took its place till the 
close of the eleventh century, when the art of manufacturing 

1 Wattenbach, 1. ¢ p. 416-447, gives many specimens of subscriptions, 


mostly in Latin, some in German and French. 
2 E. A. Schmidt: Geschichte von Frankreich, Bd. I., p. 347. 
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paper from cotton rags and afterwards from linen was intro- 
duced. Hence the frequent practice of erasing a manuscript 
in order to substitute another on the same parchment. (The 
palimpsest MSS.) Even the Bible had to give way sometimes 
(as in the case of the famous Codex Ephremi Syri) to writings 
of far inferior value. 

The best libraries were in the convents of Mount Athos, 
Monte Cassino, Bobbio, Cluny, Tours, Bec, Fulda, Corbey, - 
Hersfeld, Melk, Reichenau, St. Gall. The University libraries 
date from the 14th century. The revival of learning gave the 
strongest impetus to the formation of private and public libra- 
ries. It began with Dante and Petrarcha, and was patronized 
by the Medici family of Florence and the popes of the Renais- 
sance, especially by Nicolas V. (1447-’55), the founder of the 
Vatican library. But the largest medisval libraries were small 
compared with the immense modern libraries of Rome, Paris, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Vienna, Munich, Berlin, which 
are the accumulations of many generations, and may be called 
the modern cathedrals. 

In North America, books accumulate with ten times greater 
rapidity, owing to the modern facilities in book manafacture 
and the large and ever-growing number of liberal patrons 
of learning. Whole libraries of Europe are bought by single 
individuals for American Colleges and Seminaries. 


MONASTIO AND CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS. 


Throughout the Middle Ages learning was almost entirely 
confined to the clergy; and hence the term clere (clericus) was 
identical with scholar, author, scribe. The period of general 
and popular education dates from the invention of the printing- 
press or rather from the Protestant Reformation which opened 
the Bible to all, and taught the universal priesthood of believers. 

The pagan schools of the Roman Empire were swept away 
by the barbaric invasion. The first Christian schools were at- 
tached to convents and cathedrals. They were founded by 
Charlemagne and his successors, by bishops, monks and noble- 
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men. In these monastic and episcopal schools, the seven liberal 
arts were taught in two courses: the Triviwm, consisting of 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, and the Quadrivium, embracing 
music, yrithmetic, geometry and astronomy. The division is 
traced to Cassiodorus and St. Augustin and back to the schools 
of the old Roman empire.’ But these sciences were taught very 
imperfectly ; music, for instance, was confined to the chanting 
of Psalms and hymns, astronomy to the calculation of Easter. 
Normandy was distinguished in the eleventh century for 
schools, to which many youths from Germany and Italy re- 
paired, Lanfranc (1042-’66) and Anselm (1062~93) taught 
scholastic theology in the Benedictine convent at Bee, in the 
diocese of Rouen (founded in 1034), before they were succes- 
sively called to the archbishopric of Canterbury. The euchar- 
istic controversy between Berengar and Lanfranc, and the 
nominalistic and realistic controversy between Roscellin and 
Anselm introduced the scholastic method of theology. Anselm, 
archdeacon of Laon, surnamed Scholasticus, a pupil of Anselm 
of Canterbury, and teacher of Abelard, established a flourishing 
school and wrote a popular exegetical work (Glossa interlinearea, 
1117). Odo (Uduardus, d. 1113), at Tournay (Tornacum) on 
the Schelde, some forty miles south-west of Brussels, instructed 
as many as two hundred pupils in peripatetic style, and created 
such an enthusiasm for philosophy that students and citizens 
were seen disputing before the churches and on the streets. 
Still more famous were the schools and colleges in Paris out 
of which grew the University. William of Champeaux (De 
Capellis) taught first in the cathedral school, and then founded 
in 1108 the school of St. Victor, where literary studies were 
combined with canonical life and ascetic exercises, and where 
during the twelfth century seven cardinals, two archbishops, six 
bishops and fifty-four abbots were educated. William was soon 
eclipsed by his more gifted pupil and rival, Peter Abelard, who 
first taught at the cathedral school of Notre Dame, and then in 
St. Geneviéve.- They made dialectics the science of sciences. 


1 See Schaff, Church History, Vol. IV., 611 sqq. 
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The multiplication of studies, the introduction of new methods 
of teaching, and the tendency to organization and consolidation 
led to the formation of Universities for mutual protection and 
encouragement. We have an analogy in the contemporaneous 
trade guilds which sprang up in all the large cities of Europe. 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


C. E. Buitzus (Du Boutay): Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, etc., a Carolo 
Magno ad nostra tempora (1600). Paris, 1665-’73, 6 vols. fol. Von Savigny 
(IIL. 338) calls this a standard work, ‘‘rich in materials, but prolix and 
tedious, devoid of method and criticism.” Denifle says disparagingly (I. 
VIIT.): ‘‘Du Boulay has led us all astray concerning the development of 
the University of Paris.” 

Cur. Meiners: Geschichte der hohen Schulen. Gittingen, 1802~05, 4 vols. 
Comprehensive, but chaotic; discussing all sorts of things, but without 
method. Superseded. 

* Frrepr. CARL von Savieny (Prof. of law in Berlin, d. 1861): Geschichte 
des rimischen Rechts im Mittelalter. Heidelberg, Bd. III., 2nd ed. 1834. 
Marks an epoch with reference to the teaching of the Roman law in Paris, 
Bologna and Padua. 

C. von RauMER: Geschichte der Pidagogik, vol. IV., 4th ed. 1872. 

J. von D&SLuLINGER (d. 1890): Die Universitiiten sonst und jetzt. Miinchen, 
1867; reprinted in his “ Akademische Vortriige,” Nérdlingen, 1889, vol. II- 
3-55. 

* P, Hetnricn DENIFLE (aus dem Predigerorden, Unterarchivar des heil. Stuhles) : 
Die Universitiiten des Mittelalters bis 1400. Berlin, 1885 sqq. The first 2 
vols. on the Universities in general, the last three on the University in 
Paris. So far only vol. I. (xlv. and 814) has appeared, dedicated to Car- 
dinal Hergenréther, the Prefect of the Vatican Archives. Full of learning 
and original research, comprehensive, critical, but diffuse, contentious and 
repetitious. By the same: Urkunden zur Geschichte der mittelalterlichen Uni- 
versitiiten, in “ Archiv fiir Literatur-und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelal- 
ters,” Bd. V. 167 sqq. (1889). 

Comp. also THotuck: Universitédten, in the first ed. of Herzog’s “ Encyel.,” 
vol. XVI. 720-734 (1862; omitted in the second ed.). J. B. MULLINGER: 
Universities, in the 9th ed. of “ Encyel. Brit” XXII. 881-858. Minerva. Jahr- 
buch der gelehrten Welt. Zweiter Jahrgang, 1892-93. By R. Kukula and 
K. Triibner. Strassburg, 1898. 


Universities are institutions for the cultivation of every 
branch of knowledge, human and divine, to the highest attain- 
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able degree of perfection. They are the centres of the intel- 
lectual and literary life of nations, the workshops of learning 
and research, the nurseries of the men of power and influence 
in the various professions, They receive the best minds from 
all ranks of society and mold them for public usefulness. 

These institutions originated in the Middle Ages. They 
were partly an expansion of the monastic and cathedral schools, 
partly independent foundations. Tradition traces the Univer- 
sity of Paris back to Charlemagne in the eighth century, and 
the University of Oxford to King Alfred, in the ninth century. 
These monarchs were indeed shining lights in prevailing dark- 
ness, the legislators and educators of Europe in that chaotic 
period of transition from ancient to modern civilization. But 
universities in any proper sense of the term did not appear 
before the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth 
century. They arose in connection with that great revival of 
Western Christendom, which reformed the papacy, founded the 
monastic orders, roused the Crusades, built the Gothic cathe- 
drals, and produced scholastic and mystic theology. They 
grew gradually from imperfect rudiments to their present stage 
of perfection and are still expanding with the progress of 
knowledge. They were founded by the enthusiasm of scholars. 
Popes, kings, and cities lent them their authority and patronage, 
but some of them were in vigorous existence before they re- 
ceived a papal or a royal charter. 

The original idea of a University differs from that which ob- 
tains at the present time. It was not a university of letters 
(universitas literarum), but a university of teachers and students 
(universitas magistrorum et scholarium), or a corporation for 
general study. The usual designation in the thirteenth century 
for such a community was “Study” or “General Study” 
(studium generale, studium wniversale). Thus the University of 
Bologna was called “‘ Studium Bononie” or “ Bononiense,”* 
that of Paris, “ Studium Parisiense,” that of Oxford, “ Stu- 
dium Ozxoniense.” “Study” is here used for the place of 


1 It is still called Studio Bolognese in Italian. 
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studying. The addition “generale” had reference likewise to 
scholars, not to different branches of knowledge. It meant a 
centre of study for all.! Some “ Studies” were only for medi- 
cine, or law, or theology. But the tendency and aim of a 
mediseval university was to provide for all branches of learning, 
and thus the name naturally passed from the personal sense of 
a body of teachers to the literary sense of a body of studies, * 
The designation of the university as “ alma” or “ alma mater,” 
dates from the 13th century. The term faculty meant both 
the body of teachers of a particular branch of knowledge, and 
the science taught. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

A full university requires four faculties: theology, philosophy 
(arts and sciences), law, and medicine, corresponding to the 
four learned professions. 

But some of the best universities were incomplete for a long 
time, and were founded exclusively for medicine (Salerno), or 
law (Bologna). Nearly one-half of them excluded theology 
from their range of studies, probably because the monastie and 
episcopal schools provided for the necessary training of priests. 
Bologna had no theological faculty till 1360; Salamanca had 
none till the end of the fourteenth century; on the other hand, 
Paris which cultivated from the start chiefly theology and canon 
law, had no provision for teaching civil law from 1219 to the 
seventeenth century.* The philosophical faculty was the faculty 
of the seven liberal arts of the Trivium and Quadrivium, but 
embraced in its later expansion all metaphysical, linguistic, 
mathematical, historical, scientific and other studies which may 
claim the dignity of independent departments or faculties. 

Besides the literary division, there was a division by nation- 

t Denifle, I..5 sqq. A “‘general” study might be founded for each separate 
faculty. Hence the phrase: “ Vigeat studium generale in theologica facultate.” 

* Frederick II. in 1224 expressed the desire that the University of Naples 
should have “doctors and masters in every faculty,” and thatthe studies of 
every profession should flourish.” Denifle, I. 28. 


* Denifle, L. 703, 
14 
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ality for purposes of administration and dicipline. The students 
at Paris were divided into four nations, of France, Picardy (in- 
cluding the Netherlands), Normandy, and England (the last, in 
1439, gave place to Germany). In Bologna, Padua and Ver- 
celli, there were four wniversitates composed of different nation- 
alities, Italians, English,’ Provengals, and Germans, The 
“nations” were subdivided into provinces. The provincial di- 
vision is still kept up in the Swedish Universities of Upsala 
and Lund.’ 

A university formed a republic of letters, a state within the 
state, a Church within the Church. It had an independent 
government and jurisdiction, large endowments and privileges, 
which had been granted by popes, kings, cities, and individuals. 

An elective Rector or Chancellor stood at the head of the 
whole corporation; a Dean, at the head of each faculty; and 
each nation had its Procurator. The Academic Senate was the 
governing and executive body, and embraced the officers and 
the ordinary professors of all the faculties. 

Each faculty had the right to grant the license to teach in 
its own department, and to confer the academic degrees of 
bachelor, licentiate (master), and doctor. These degrees looked 
originally to public teaching and marked as many steps in the 
promotion to this office. The doctorate of divinity was the 
highest dignity, and might be acquired by public disputation, or 
was bestowed honoris causa for distinguished merit. In law, 
there were doctors. of civi!, and doctors of canon law; 

Professors for a long time had no regular salary and lived 
by lecture fees or on private means. They were monks or 
ecclesiastics, and had no families to support. .They taught 
wherever it was most convenient, in their convents, in colleges 
founded for poor students, in some public hall, or in private 

The national division is dated back by Du Boulay to the year 1206, when 
the four nations in Paris made an agreement about the election of a rector; but 
the agreement is identical with one of 1266. See Denifle, I. 84. The first 
trace seems to be in a bull of Honorius III. May 27, 1217, which is addressed 
to the “Scholaribus Universitatis de Uvbe, de Cavpania, et de Tuscia, Bononie 
commorantibus.” 
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rooms. They were called Doctor, Magister, Dominus. Public 
university buildings, libraries, antiquarian and artistic collec- 
tions were of slow growth, and the effect of living teaching. 

France, Italy, and.England took the lead in the history 
of universities. Germany was behind them till the period of 
the Reformation, but the Hohenstauffen emperors, Frederick 
Barbarossa and Frederick II., chartered the first universities 
of Italy. | 

The attendance of the universities was larger than in modern 
times, while the teachers were fewer. We read that Bologna 
had at one time as many as 10,000, Paris, 25,000, and Oxford, 
80,000 scholars.' Abelard lectured before 3000 hearers. 
Berthold of Regensburg, a Franciscan monk and revival 
preacher (d. 1272), is reported to have preached to an audience 
of 60,000. These figures may be greatly exaggerated, but are 
not impossible. We should remember that universities and 
libraries were few in number, and that oral instructicn was all 
the more valuable. If one desired to be taught by Abelard or 
Thomas Aquinas, he must go to Paris. The time for study 
was more extended, six years for canon law, eight years for 
civil law (in Bologna). Men in mature age and even priests, 
canons and professors, often turned students for atime. The 
line between teachers and learners was not closely drawn, and 
both were included in the name of scholar or student (scholaris 
or scholasticus). 

A papal bull was usually required for a university.” Every 
doctor and public teacher of theology was sworn to defend the 


1 The largest number of students for 1891-92 was 6029 in Vienna, 5371 in 
Berlin, 4592 in Naples, 3431 in Leipzig, 3387 in Edinburgh, 2292 in Munich, 
3280 in Athens, 3223 in Budapest, 3212 in Oxford, 2909 in Cambridge, 2670 
in Prague, 2692 in the University of Michigan, 2658 in Harvard, 1784 in 
Yale, $00 in Vanderbilt, and 500 in the Toronto, Universities. The number 
of professors (ordinary, extraordinary and Privatdocenten) for the same year 
was at Vienna, 302, Berlin, 344, Cambridge, 90, Harvard, 226, Yale, 154, To- 
ronto, 59, Vanderbilt, 54. 

* This medieval custom which has long since gone out of date, has been 
renewed in America by Leo XIII, in chartering the Catholic University of 


Washington City, 1888. 
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Scriptures and the faith of the Holy Roman Catholic Church, 
Luther took that oath. Paris, Louvain, and Cologne condemned 
hita as @ heretic, 

Yet from the universities have proceeded, in spite of papal 
prohibitions and excommunications, the intellectual and eccle- 
siastical revolutions of modern times, ‘The last mediseval uni- 
versity—Wittenberg—became the first Protestant university, 
and Heidelberg, Leipzig, Tiibingen, Oxford and Cambridge, 
once among the chief nurseries of scholastic theology, have 
long since transferred their loyalty and zeal to.a different creed. 
In Scotland also, the oldest University—St. Andrews—founded 
for the defense of the Roman Catholic faith, became a bulwark 
of the Reformation, so that the phrase “to drink from St. 
Leonard’s well,” (one of the Colleges of St. Andrews), was 
equivalent to an imbibing of the doctrines of Calvin. Almost 
every new school of theological thought, and every great eccle- 
siastical movement has been born or nursed in some university. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BOLOGNA. 
I. GENERAL LITERATURE ON ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Muratori: Antiquit. Italice, [II, 884.sqq. Important documents bearing on 
the state of learning in Italy. Trrasoscur: Storia della letteratura italiana. 
Coppi: La universita italiana nel medio evo, Firenze, 1880. 


Il. ON THE BOLOGNA UNIVERSITY. 


F.C. von Saviany: Geschichte des rémischen. Rechts, im Mittelalter, Heidel- 
berg, vol. ILI, 159-272 (2nd ed. 1834). A full account with special refer- 
ence to the study of the Roman law. 

Giacomo Cassant (late Prof. of Canon Law, Bologna): Dell’ antico Studio di 
Bologna ¢ sua origine. Bologna, 1888 (215 pp.). 

Luter CurapPELLi: Lo Studio Bolognese, Pistoria, 1888. 

DentF._E: Die Statuten der Juristen- Universitit Bologna v. J, 1317-1347, in 
“ Archiv fir Lit. und Kirchengesch, des Mittelalters,” III. 196-409 (1887). 

Comp. the historical works on Canon law and the publications jn celebration 
of the Eighth Centenary of the Bologna University observed in June, 1888, 
especially the Statuti della Universita della Studio Bolognese, 1888 (524 pp. 
fol.) and other books which are mentioned in my account of the celebration 
in Literature atid Poetry, New York, 1890, p. 278. 


The oldest surviving and by far the most important Universi- 
ties of the Middle Ages are those of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford. 
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The University of Bulogna, in the beautiful old city on the 
northern slope of the Apennines (which formerly belonged to 
the Papal States, from 1512-1860, now to the United Kingdom 
of Italy), derives its fame from the study of law both civil and 
ecclesiastic, It is traced back by tradition to Theodosius ITI. 
in 483, but it does not appear in history before the beginning 
of the twelfth century when Irnerius (Werner, Garnier) dis- 
coursed and taught the Justinian Code of Civil law. He was 
probably a native of Bologna, could secure manuscripts of that 
code from the neighboring city of Ravenna, served Emperor 
Henry V. as counselor between 1116 and 1118, and died 
before 1180. He is called the Restorer of Roman jurispru- 
dence. A few years afterwards, Gratianus, a Camalduensian 
monk, taught the canon or church law in the convent of St. 
Felix at Bologna, and gave it still greater celebrity. These 
two lawyers may be called the fathers of that University. 

The German emperor, Frederick I. called Barbarossa, gave 
to Bologna the first university charter, on a visit to that city in 
the year 1155.2 He extended (in the Authentica: Habita) 
the privilege, in 1158, at the diet of Roncaglia where four pro- 
fessors of law from Bologna were present, to other schools of Italy 
and secured imperial protection to scholars on their journeys.’ 

This is the beginning of medizval university legislation. 

Henceforward Bologna was a second and better Berytus, the 
nurse of jurisprudence (legum nutriz), and could adopt the 
proud device: Bononia docet._ Students flocked to her by hun- 
dreds and thousands from all countries and nationalities. 


' “ Scientia legalis illuminator.” A full account of Irnerius (also Warnerius, 
Wernerius, Werner, Garnerius, Garnier)~is given by Savigny, /. c., vol. IV. 
9-67 (2nd ed. 1850), with frequent allusions to.him in vol. ILI, 205, 426, 434 
sqq. He says that Irnerius was acquainted with all parts of Justinian’s 
Corpus juris civilis. The discovery must be taken in a relative sense; for the 
Roman law, like the Roman language, was never altogether forgotten. 

* This appears from a historical poem on Frederick Barbarossa, which was 
discovered and first published by Giesebrecht in 1879. 

* “ Omnibus qui causa studiorum peregrinantur, scholaribus et mazime divinarum 
atque sacrarum legum professoribus.” 
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For a long time the University was confined to legal studies. 
In the fourteenth century a faculty of medicine and a faculty of 
theology were added. In modern times natural and mathemati- 
cal sciences are chiefly cultivated.’ 

An original feature of the University of Bologna was the 
admission of learned ladies to the corps of teachers. Novella 
@ Andrea (1312-1366), the daughter of a celebrated jurist, 
Giovanni d’ Andrea, lectured on philosophy and law, but had 
a curtain drawn before her beautiful face lest the students 
might be absorbed in her person rather than her lecture. 

Among female professors of recent times, we mention Laura 
Bassi, a native of Bologna (d. 1778), teacher of philosophy and 
mathematics, and Clotilda Tambroni, likewise a Bolognese, who 
taught Greek from 1794 to 1817. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


LITERATURE. 


On the University of Paris and other French Universities (Toulouse, Orleans, 
Montpellier, Angers), see Buta, Savieny (Vol. IIT. 337-375), Dentrz, 


as quoted. 
Crevier: Hist. de Punivereitd de Paria. Paris, 1761, 7 vols. An epitome of 

Buleus.  * 

Leseur: L’état des sciences en France depuis la mort du Roy Robert jusqu’ a 

celle de Philippele Bel. Paris, 1741. 

V. Le Cirerc: Discours sur (état des lettres en France aw 14. sidele. In the 

“ Hist. littéraire de la France,’’ Tom. 24. 

VALLE? DE VIRIVILLE: Histoire de linstruction publique en Europe et princi- 

palement en France. Paris, 1849. 

' The University Calendar for 1887-88 (Annuario della regia Universita di 
Bologna) mentions the departments in the following order: fucolta di lettere e 
filosofia ; f. di scienze matematiche fisiche e naturali ; f. di giurisprudenza (with 
no professorship for canon law); f. medico-chirurqica ; scuola di farmacia ; 
scuola superiore di medicina veterinaria ; scuola di applicazione per gli ingegneri ; 
scuola di magistero. The Calendar (pp. 211-255) gives a chronological list of 
rectors and vice-rectors from Joannes de Varanis, 1244, to Giovanni Capellini, 
1888. The number of students for 1886~7 is given as 1338, which is larger 
than that of any other Italian University except Naples (4083), and Torin 
(2102). The theological faculty seems to have been abolished when Bologna 
ceased to be a papal city. During the centennial celebration, June 12-14, the 
Church and the clergy were conspicuous by their absence; while the fifth cen- 
tennial of the Protestant University of Heidelberg in Aug. 1886, was opened 
by a solemn divine service and sermon in the church of the Holy Ghost. 
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Cu. Taurot: De organisation de l'enseignement dans l’'wniversité de Paris au 
moyen dge. Paris, 1850. 

C. Jounpin: Histoire de Puniverrité de Paris au XVII et XVIII sidele. Paris, 
1862. 

E. Micuaup: Guill. de Champeauz et les écoles de Paris au 12 sidcle, Paris, 
1867. 

Hewr. Dentrte, O. P., auziliante Eumio CHaTenain: Chartularium Uni- 
versitatis Parisiensis, etc., Paris, 1889 sqq., pp. 713. The first vol. goes from 
A.D. 1200 to 1286. There will probably be six vols. The introduction, 
pp- xxxvi., gives a brief history of the University. 


Bologna took the lead in the teaching of the Roman and 
Canon law; Paris, in the liberal Arts and Scholastic Theology. 
Paris became the centre of the literary movements and the 
model university. Its precise origin is involved in obscurity 
and a matter of dispute.’ It arose about the middle of the 
twelfth century from the cathedral school of Notre Dame on 
the island of the Seine, and other schools, by a union of the 
teachers of the four faculties, which seems to be older than the 
corporation of the four nations? Besides the school of Notre 
Dame, there were several independent schools in Paris in which 
literary studies were combined with monastic or canonical life, 
such as the schools of Saint Victor, Saint Geneviéve, Saint 
Germain des Prés, Saint Germain l’Auxerrois, Saint Denis. 
William of Champeaux and Peter Abelard taught enthusiastic 
audiences in the first quarter of the twelfth century, and con- 
tributed largely to the formation of the University, of which 


1 Du Boulay defends the untenable tradition which traces it back to Charle- 
magne. 

* This is the view of Denifle, I. 64 sqq., and 655 sqq. He opposes the view 
of Du Boulay and von Savigny, who derive the University from the organiza- 
tion of the four nations so called. “ Das Collegium doctorum ist der eigentliche 
Grundstock der Universitit, Paris, nicht aber die vier Nationen” (p. 69). He 
refers for proof (p. 68) to Walsingham, 195, and Innocent III, 1209, who 
speak of a consortium or communio magistrorum in Paris before the nations are 
mentioned. Honorius IiL, Innocent IV. and Alexander IY. often use the 
term universitas doctorum, magistrorum collegium. The Cancellarius Parisiensis 
was the Chancellor of Notre Dame (p. 662). But, after all, Denifle gives no 
clear and satisfactory view of the origin of the University. 
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they are sometimes called the founders.’ The Danes estab- 
lished a school of their own nation in 1147. Others endowed 
special professorships for jurisprudence and medicine. 

Thus all the-teaching forces were at work for a great uni- 
versity; but the organjzation was a gradual growth. In 1222 
we first meet the official use of the term wniversitas magistrorum 
et scholarium, In 1225 the University had a common seal. 
Pope Gregory IX. granted to it the magna charta by the bull 
Parens scientiarum, 1231. 

The theological faculty enjoyed the primacy of honor, It 
received at the end of the thirteenth century the name of Sor- 
bona (Sorbonne), from a monastic college which Robert de 
Sorbon, chaplain and confessor of Louis [X., had founded for 
beneficiary students and endowed with all his property at his 
death (Aug. 15, 1274). 

An unbroken succession of eminent teachers, such as Abe- 
lard, Peter the Lombard, Alexander of Hales, Albert the 
Great, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, raised the 
University to the height of celebrity. The students are said 
to have at times outnumbered the citizens. As Rome was the 
seat of power, so Paris became the centre of learning and 
fashion. The leadership in learning she has lost; the leader- 
ship in fashion she still retains. In the enthusiastic language 
of her admirers, she exceeded every city, even ancient Athens, 
and combined the treasures of literature and art, of intellectual 
culture and social refinement, of beauty and fashion, the advan- 
tages and excellences of all lands and nations, But the city 
abounded also iu temptation and vice, which made her the most 
dangerous, as well as she was the most brilliant, capital of 
Europe. 

1 Michaud, Guillaume de Champeaus et les écoles de Paris au XII sitcle, quoted 
by Denifle, I. 655. Abelard taught in monte S. Genovefe. This may mean in 
the convent of that name (in claustro s. G.), or in its neighborhood. St. Gene- 
vidve, St. Victor and St. Denys were outside of the city proper, but belonged 
to the territorium Parisiense, Denifle says, I. 677, that it is an error to call 
Abelard the founder, and St. Genevidve the cradle of the University, but that, 
indirectly, Abelard prepared the way, and that St. Genevidve was a transition 
to the University. 





; 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


*AwtHony Woop (1632-95): Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis Ouxoni- 
ensis. Oxford, 1674, 2 vols. fol. A translation from MS. by Wase and 
Peers, under the supervision of Dr. (Bishop) Fell from Wood’s English MS. 
Wood was dissatisfied with the translation and rewrote his work, which was 
published a hundred years after his death with a continuation by JoHNn 
Gutscu: The History and Antiquities of the Colleges and Halls in the Univer- 
sity cf Oxford. Oxf, 1786-90, 2 vols. Also: The History and Antiquities of 
Oxford, now firsl publ. in English from the original MS. in the Bodleian 
Tabrary. Oxf., 1792-96, 2 vols. in 3 parts. By the same: Athene Ozoni- 
enses. Landed, 1691-92, 2 vols. fol. ; 3rd ed., by Ph. Bliss, 181320, 4 vols. 
The last work is biographical, and gives an account of the Oxonian writers 
and bishops from 1500-1690. See Allibone, Dict. ITI. 2816 sqq. 

H. Anstey: Munimenta Academica,,or Documents illustrative of Academic Life 
and Studies at Ozford. London, 1868, 2 vols. 

V. A. Huser: Die englischen Universititen, Cassel, 1839,2 vols. An abridged 
translation by Francis W. Newman (a brother of Cardinal John Henry 
N.): The English Universities. London, 1843, 3 yols. Superseded. 

H. C. M. Lyre: A History of the University of Ozford from the Earliest Times 
to 1580, Oxf., 1886. 

*G. C. Broprick (Warden of Merton College): A History of the University 

of Ozford. London, 1887 (repabl. by Randolph, N. York). 

sas Lyte: History of the University of Oxford from the earliest times to 
the year 1580. Oxford, 1886. 

F. E. Hotianp (Prof. of Law, Oxf.): The Origin of the University of Oxford. 
In Creighton’s “ English Historical Review” for April, 1891 (London, Long- 
mans, Green & Co.). Comp. his article in the “Collectanea of the Oxford 
Historical Society,” vol. for 1890. 


Next to Paris in age and importance, as a high school of 
scholastic philosophy and theology, is the University of Oxford. 
Tradition traces it to King Alfred, the patron of Christian 
learning; but this tradition is not older than the fourteenth 
century, and is as baseless as the tradition of the founding of 
the University of Paris by Charlemagne.’ The University of 
Oxford has no founder, or rather, many founders, and is a 
gradual growth of centuries. 

Oxford was one of the chief towns of England, and central 


1 It was defended by Hnber (Die englischen Universitiiten, I. 558 and II. 55), 
but refuted by Denifle (I. 287) and others. 
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for the whole country south of the Humber, free from the juris- 
diction of any great bishop or monastery. It had been formerly 
a great military post, and a place for national assemblies. 
King Henry I. was fond of Oxfordshire, and built a hunting- 
box at Woodstock in 1114, and collected a menagerie of wild 
beasts. 

At that time, schools and colleges are first mentioned in Ox- 
ford. The teaching was derived from the monastic institutions 
of Bec, Bayeux and Caen in Normandy, which furnisned also 
most of the prelates of the Norman period for the English sees. 

Thibaut d’Estampes moved from St. Stephen’s Abbey at Caen 
to Oxford and taught there, between 1117-21, a school of 60 
to 100 scholars. He called himself ‘‘ Magister Oxenfordiz,” 
and was a man of distinction. He opposed the errors of Ros- 
cellin, discussed the question of the salvability of unbaptized 
infants, the validity of orders conferred upon the sons of priests 
and the relations between the regular and the secular clergy. 
He bitterly attacked the monasteries as “ prisons of the damned, 
who have condemned themselves in order to escape eternal 
damnation.” He was held up to ridicule by a monk as a “ petty 
clerk’’ (tantillus clericellus) and as “one of those wandering 
chaplains, with pointed beards, curled hair, and effeminate dress, 
who are ashamed of the proper ecclesiastical habit and the ton- 
sure.” He was also aceused of being “occupied with secular 
literature.” He. probably taught the liberal arts, In his hos- 
tility to the monks he may be called a forerunner of Wiclif. 

The next recorded teacher at Oxford was a theologian, Master 
Breton Robert Pullein or Pulan. He began to lecture on the 
Holy Scriptures in the year 1133.’ He wrote. eight books of 
“* Sentences,” refused a bishopric offered to him by Henry I., 
and subsequently became a cardinal and chancellor of the 
Roman curia. 

In 1149, “Master Vacarius” began to teach civil law at 


1 Chron Osney, 1133 (quoted by Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 319): “Mag- 
ister Robertus Pullein scripturas divinas, que in Anglia obsoluerant, apud Oxoniam 
legere coepit.” . 
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Oxford, and attracted crowds of students.’ He wrote a digest of 
laws “sufficient for deciding aJl the legal problems which are 
wont to be discussed in the schools.” The canon law followed. 
Scholastic theology and law then formed the body of teaching. 

In the second half of the 12th century, the University 
steadily increased in the number of scholars, but no great names 
are recorded. Walter Map, the archdeacon of Oxford, is de- 
scribed as “an Oxford master.” Edmund Rich, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, is the first Englishman known to have 
taken the degree of ‘Master of Arts,” or, as the fact is other- 
wise stated, to have been “elevated, after a sufficient course of 
study in arts, to the rank of teacher, by the license of the 
teachers (doctores).” In 1187, the doctors and scholars were 
grouped under several “ faculties.” In 1190, they were com- 
monly spoken of as a Commune Studium Literarum, or as 
Studium Generale. 

In 1201 a chancellor is mentioned. The incorporations and 
endowments by kings and bishops began in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1209, three thousand masters and scholars seceded in 
consequence of the murder of some students in a street-fight 
with the citizens. In 1214, they returned. In 1229, Oxford 
received a large accession from Paris. In 1264, the university 
numbered 15,000 immatriculated stadents, in 1333 even 30,000, 
but in 1357 less than 6000.” 

Oxford had no papal or royal charter; but Pope Innocent 
IV. in 1254 confirmed its “‘immunities, liberties and laudable 
ancient customs.” 

The University grew from age to age. It embraces now 
twenty-one incorporated Colleges and five Halls, founded in 
different ages by the liberality of bishops and kings. The 
oldest are Merton, founded 1274; Balliol, 1262; Exeter, 1314; 
Oriel, 1826; University College, 1332 ; Queen’s College, 1340. 
Among the illustrious teachers were Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, 
Occam, Bradwardine, Richard Armagh, Wiclif. 

1 Gervase, 1665, quoted by Freeman, l. ¢. 
* See the contemporary notices in Denifle, I. 248. 
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Oxford is closely identified with most of the great movements 
of the English Church: the reign of scholasticism, the reform 
of ‘Wiclif, the Revival of Letters, the Reformation, the Com- 
monwealth, the Restoration (1660), the Revolution (1688), the 
Wesleyan revival (the two Wesleys and Whitefield), the Trac- 
tarian or Anglo-Catholic movement (Pusey, Keble, Newman), 
Ritualism, Broad-Churchism, ete. Since the year 1854, it is 
open to Dissenters. Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles 
is no more required except from the heads of Colleges. 

The Independents established a College (Mansfield) in 1885, 
for the training of ministers. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. , 

C. H. Cooper: Annals of Cambridge, 1842~52, 4 vols.; Athena Cantabrigi- 
enses, 1500-1609, 2 vols,; Memorials of Cambridge, 1884, 3 vols. 

J. Bass Muiuineer (of St. John’s College): The University of 
from the Earliest Times to the Accession of Charles I. Cambridge, 1873-'83, 
2 vols—A History of the University of Cambridge. London and New York, 
1887. An epitome of the larger work. 

Comp. the literature in the preceding section. 

The University of Cambridge appears first clearly in 1209, 
when many of the three thousand students of Oxford went 
there. The first documents date from 1230, under Henry“IIL., 
who protected the students against the oppressions of the citi- 
zens, but complains of the want of discipline. Pope Gregory 
X., in a bull of June 14, 1283, protests against students who 
are more bent upon contention than study.' Several royal 
documents of 1242, 1249, 1256, 1268, etc., indicate a disorderly 
condition and conflicts of the University with the citizens and 
the Bishop of Ely. The University gradually grew, and com- 
prises at present seventeen colleges and three hostels. It took 
the leading part in the Reformation; Cranmer, Latimer and 
Ridley were graduates of Cambridge, but were burned at Ox- 
ford. She is the alma mater of Chaucer, Bacon, Milton, 
Newton, Macaulay. 

1 The bull is addressed to the “Ouncellarius et Universitas scolarium Canta- 
brig.” and preserved with another bull of June 15, 1233, to the Bishop of Ely, 
in the Vatican archives, and printed in Denifle, I., 370 sq. 
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The English Universities have preserved medisval traditions 
more than any other Protestant universities, in their organiza- 
tion, fellowships, architecture, liturgival service, and scholastic 
dress. They are richly endowed and y ossess venerable buildings, 
Gothic chapels, invaluable libraries and treasures of art and 
antiquity. 

The English Universities differ from the Continental Univer- 
sities: they give prominence to the undergraduate studies, and 
subordinate the faculty studies ; while German Universities pre- 
suppose a full College or Gymnasium course, and are devoted 
exclusively to professional studies. The American colleges are 
based upon English models, 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


K. V. Raumer: Die deutschen Universitiiten. Stuttgart, 1854. 

Pur. Scuarr: Germany: its Universities, Theology and Religion. Philadel- 
phia, 1857. Intended chiefly fur American students in Germany. Out of 
print. The same author furnished sketches of most of the German Universi- 
ties with special references to their present theological faculties for “ The 
{ndependent,” N. York, 1885 and 86. 

ZaRNCKE: Die deutschen Universitiiten im Mittelatter. Leipzig, 1857. “ Bietet 
nicht was der Titel verspricht” (Denifle), By the same: Die wrlundiichen 
Quelien zur Gesichte der Universitat. Leipzig, 1857. 

SyBet: Die deutschen Universitiiten, 2nd ed. Bonn, 1874. 

* PauisEN: Die Griindung der deutschen Universitiiten im Mittelalter, etc., in 
von Sybel’s “‘ Hist. Zeitschrift.” Bd. 45, pp. 251-311, 885-440, Miinchen, 
1881. Solid investigation. By the same: Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts 
auf den deutschen Schulen und Universitiiten vom: Ausgang des Mittelalters bis zur 
Gegenwart. Leipzig, 1885. 

*G. Kaurmann: Die Geschichte der deutchen Universititen. Stuttgart, 1888 
sqq-, 3 vols. (promived). Bd. I, Vorgeschichte. He frequently differs froni 
Denifle and returns to the views of Savigny. 

The festive orations at the centennial celebrations of Tiibingen, Leipzig, 
Heidelberg, ete., contain historical sketches, i.¢., Kuno Fiscugsr: Festrede 
zur 500 jahrigen Feier der Ruprecht-Karls- Universitit 2u Heidelberg, gehalten 
in der Heiliggeist Kirche den 4 Aug. 1886. Heidelb., 1886 (64 pages). 
There are special histories of the Universities of Vienna, by ASCHBACH ; of 
Leipzig, by ZARNCKK; of Basel, by ViscHER, etc, 


Germany was behind Italy, France, England and Spain in 
the establishment of universities, 
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The oldest is the Bohemian university of Prague, which now 
belongs to Austria. It was founded by the Emperor Charles IV., 
and Pope Clement VI., in 1347. It soon acquired great fame by 
the attempted reformation of Hus. At his instigation, King 
Wenzel IV., issued an order in 1409 that the Bohemian nation 
should have as much influence in the elections as the three 
other nations combined (the Saxon, Bavarian, and. Polish) ; 
whereupon the German students and teachers emigrated and 
founded the universities of Leipzig, Rostock, and Ingoldstadt. 

Next followed the university of Vienna, the capital of Austria, 
founded in 1365 by Duke Rudolf IV. and Pope Urban V., in 
opposition to Prague. It became a seat for the revival of clas- 
sical studies under the patronage of the Emperor Maximilian 
I. It was the alma mater of the Swiss Reformers Zwingli and 
Vadianus. Under Ferdinand II., in 1623, it passed into the 
control of the Jesuits. . 

The University of Heidelberg is the oldest university within 
the bounds of the present German empire. It was founded in 
1386 by the Elector Ruprecht L., of the Palatinate and Pope 
Urban IL, after the model of the University of Paris with four 
faculties. It was ruled by scholastic theology but reorganized 
at the introduction of the Reformation under Otto Heinrich 
in 1556, with the advice of Melanchthon, and became a flourish- 
ing seat of the German Reformed theology, where Ursinus and 
Olevianus taught and composed the Heidelberg Catechism (1563). 
It acquired also the best library in Germany, the celebrated 
Bibliotheca Palatina, which was captured by Tilly in the Thirty 
Years’ War, presented to the pope, and is now a part of .the 
Vatican library in Rome. 

The University of Erfurt, founded by Urban VI., in 1389, 
was the alma mater of Luther, but was abolished in 1816. 

The University of Leipzig was founded in 1409 by the seces- 
sion of students from Prague. It was first opposed to the Ger- 
man Reformation, and sided with Eck in the famous disputation 
of 1519, but. since 1539 it became a chief seat of Lutheran 
theology. 
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The University of Ingoldstadt dates from 1472 and opposed 
the Reformation under the lvad of Dr, Eck. 

The University of Tiibingen was established in 1477 by Count 
Eberhard and embraced from the start the four faculties. There 
Gabriel Biel (d. 1495), taught scholastic theology in its last 
stage of decline. There Melanchthon studied. There the 
theological seminary called Stift, was established in 1536, which 
became a training school of an illustrious succession of Protest- 
ant divines down to this day. 

The last German University of the Middle Ages is that of 
Wittenberg, which was founded in 1502 by Frederick III. or 
the Wise, the Elector of Saxony, and placed under the patron- 
age of the Virgin Mary and St, Augustin. It acquired a world- 
wide fame and influence by the Protestant Reformation. Lu- 
ther was called from Erfurt in 1508, and Melanchthon, became 
professor of Greek in 1518. 

Germany has at present twenty universities, most of which 
were established since the Reformation. 


LIST OF MEDLEVAL UNIVERSITIES. 

The number of universities founded during the Middle Ages 
and before the Reformation exceeds sixty. The following is a 
list arranged according to countries, with the year of their 
foundation or charter :’ 

I. Iraty: Salerno (for medicine, 9th century ?). Bologna 
(for law, 12th century). Reggio (12th century). Modena 
(12th century). Vicenza (1204), Padua (1222). Naples 
(1224, chartered by Emperor Frederick II., for theology, law 
and medicine). Vercelli (1228), Piacenza (1248). Arezzo 
(18th century). Rome (1303, by Boniface VIII). Perugia 
(1308, Clement V.). Treviso (1818). Verona (1339, Benedict 
XII.). Pisa‘(1343). Florence (1349). Siena (1357). Lucca 
(1887). Pavia (1889). OQvieto (1377). Ferrara (1391). 
Fermo (1398). 

1 Compare the tables of Denifle; Vol. I., 807-10 (chronological, to 1400), 
and in “ Encyel. Brit.” XXIII., 858, A list of German universities, Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic, in Schaff, Germany, pp. 29 sqq. 
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II. Franoz: Paris (12th century). Montpellier (1289, by 
Nicolas IV.). Orleans (first half of 13th century), Angers 
(Loire), Toulouse (1229--1238, Gregory IX.). Pamiers (1295, 
Boniface VIII.), Avignon (1803, Boniface VIII). Cahors 
(1332, John XXII.). Grénoble (1839, Benedict_XII.). Orange 
(1865, Charles IV.). Perpignan (1379, Clement VII.). Lou- 
vain, in Belgium (1426). Poitiers (1431). Caen (1437). Bor- 
deaux (1441), Valence (1452), Nantes (1463). Bourges (1465). 

III, Enetanp: Oxford (12th century). Cambridge (begin- 
ning of 18th century). 

IRELAND: Dublin (1312, Clement V.). 

ScotLanD; St, Andrews (1411, founded by Bishop Henry 
Wardlaw). Glasgow (1453). Aberdeen (1494), 

IV. Spatn: Palencia (1212-14, by King Alonzo VIII). 
Salamanca (1243, by Fernando III.). Valencia (1245, Jacob 
I.). Sevilla (1254, Alfonso of Sabio), Alealé (1293, Sancho 
IV., transferred to Madrid 1837). Lérida (1346, Clement VI.). 
Valladolid (1846). Huesca (1354, Pedro IV.).' 

V. Portueat: Lisbon-Coimbra (1290, Nicolas IV., 1308, 
Clement V., 1809, King Dias, 1880, Clement VII., recon- 
structed 1772). 

VI. Ausrara-Huneary: Prague (1347, Clement VI.) Cra- 
cow (1364, Urban V.). Wien (Vienna, 1365, Urban V.). 
Finfkirch (1867, Urban V.). Ofen (1389-90, Boniface IX.). 

VIL. German Ewmprre: Heidelberg (1385, Urban VI). 
Kolin (1388, Urban VI., abolished), Erfurt (1879, Clement 
VIL, 1389, Urban VL, abolished 1816). Leipzig (1409). 
Rostock (1419, Martin V.). Treves (1450). Greifswald (1456). 
Freiburg in Baden (1457). Ingoldstadt (1459, transferred to 


1 The Spanish universities now existing, but mostly in a lamentable condi- 
tion, are those of Barcelona, Granada, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Seville, 
Valencia, Valladolid, Zaragoza and Madrid (ihe last is the best). On the 
history of Spanish Universities, see: 

ZaRANTE: De la instruccién piblica en Espafta, Madrid, 1855, Unimpor- 
tant, but first in this field. 

VINCENTE DE-LA FUEWTE: Historia de las wniversidades "en Espata, Ma- 
drid, 1884. A great improvement on Zarante, drawn from the sources, partly 
from MSS. 
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Landshut 1802, and from thence to Munich 1826). Tubingen 
(1477). Mainz (1477). Wittenberg (1502).’ 

VIII. Swrrzerzanp: Geneva (1559, by Calvin, recon- 
structed 1872). Basel (1459, Pius II.). 

IX. Scanprnavia: Upsala (1477). Copenhagen (1479). 

X. Hotianp: The universities of Holland are of modern 
Protestant origin, namely: Leyden (1575). Franeker (1585). 
Harderwijk (1600). Groningen (1614). Utrecht (1634), Am- 
sterdam (1877). 

XI. The universities of BeLerum, with the exception of Lou- 
vain (Lowen, 1426), are likewise modern, but Roman Catholic 
or liberal: Ghent (1816). Liege (1817). Brussels (1834). 

Salerno is the oldest university, dating from the 9th century, 
but was confined to the study of medicine (in connection, per- 
haps, with the monastery of Monte Cassino, where that study 
was cultivated)? In 1231 it was constituted by Frederick II. 
the only school of medicine in the kingdom of Naples, but was 
subsequently overshadowed by the University of Naples, which 
had likewise a medical faculty. It has long ceased to exist. 

At present the kingdom of Italy has twenty-one universities ; 
the largest are those of Naples, Tarin, Bologna, Rome, Paler- 
mo, Padova, Pavia, Genova. 


1 The Protestant Universities of Germany are: Wittenberg (1502, trans- 
ferred to Halle 1815, and reduced to a seminary for candidates of the ministry 
who have finished the university course). Frankfort-on-Oder (1505, trans- 
ferred te Breslau in 1811). Marburg (1527). Kénigsberg (1544). Jena 
(1558). Helmstidt (1576, abolished in 1809). Altdorf (1578, abolished 
1807). Giessen (1607). Rinteln (1621, abolished 1809). Strassburg (1621, 
renewed as a German university 1872). Dorpat in Russia (founded by Gusta- 
vus Adolphus 1632, reconstructed by Alexander I. 1802; thoroughly German 
till 1886, when the Russian language was substituted in the lecture room). 
Herborn (1654). Duisburg (1655, abolished 1804). Kiel (1665). Halle 
(1694). Breslau (1702). Gdttingen (1737). Erlangen (1743). Berlin (1810). 
Bonn (1818). To these may be added two Protestant Universities of German 
Switzerland, Ziirich (1832) and Bern (1834), besides Basel, Geneva, Lausanne 
and Neuchatel, which are also Protestant. 

? Denifle, L, 232-237. Others connect Salerno with the studies of the 
Saracens in Sicily. 

15 





IV. 
CONSERVATISM AND RADICALISM IN THEOLOGY. 


BY REV. C. CLEVER, D.D. 


In every great. movement there will always be a serious con- 
flict between the conservative and radical elements that enter 
into it. Without this there would be no progress. These two 
forces will as inevitably be present as oxygen and hydrogen in 
water, and they must be reckoned with in making up the ulti- 
mate issue, as well as the travail through which the movement 
must pass before it reaches its heaven-appointed goal. It will 
not do to cling with irrational constancy to the old. It is not 
the part of highest wisdom to rush with irrational haste to the 
acceptance of the new. : 

There are warnings in God’s word against either of these 
courses. There are not only intimations, but absolute com- 
mands that we should make the fullest account of conservatism, 
in its contest for its rights, againet a false radicalism, and in 
like manner that we should welcome any new movement, that 
would aid humanity in reaching a higher plateau on its tri- 
umphal march to the sunlit heights of its millennial glory. 
The old paths are not to be abandoned simply because they are 
old. The old wine is not to be cast away because the old vessel 
in which it is contained may not accord with the fashionable up- 
start who chances to cast a grin of contempt upon it. It is just 
possible that the distinctive utterances of the Bible bearing upon 
this point are pre-eminently in favor of conservatism. But 
while its utterances favor conservatism, its whole construction 
implies a radicalism, From the earliest dawn of Divine revela- 
tion there is development. This development is not always 
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along the quiet paths of peace. The old dies hard. The ad- 
vance, in the kingdom of God, is through much tribulation. 
Samuel is loath to appoiné a king, yet the monarchy is an ad- 
vance upon that which had gone before. Prophetism, a child 
of the monarchy, is a marked advance upon anything that had 
been attained under the patriarchal rule, or of that of the 
judges. The antithesis is always painful, but without it there 
could have been no synthesis. 

That we are in the whirl of a great revolution, in theological 
thought, must be evident to every one. The most sluggish con- 
servatism begins to wipe its eyes and clarify its vision to catch 
the headland of some favored harbor where it may find security. 
“ An inevitable revolution,” says Matthew Arnold, “of which 
we all recognize the beginnings and signs but which has really 
spread, perhaps, farther than most of us think is befalling the 
religion in which we have been brought up.” Munger also 
speaks of this as being at hand. He seems to think that the 
great problem of this present time is to show the possibility of 
thinking under the principle of evolution and at the same time 
to remain Christian believers. 

Timid spirits in the storm and stress of this crisis are dis- 
posed to hide in the cellar of conservatism, rather than look out 
upon the storm cloud and, unawed by the lurid glare of the 
lightning, to see behind it all the Saviour, coming to bring His 
people to a new shore of deliverance. One of the great prob- 
lems of this age is to preserve all that was good in the old, and 
recognize heartily all that is good in the new. Blessed are the 
Barnabases, who will grasp with a warm heart and hand these 
new comers and introduce them to the old, so that the old and 
the new can reach out after something that is still nearer that 
ideal which Christ saw, when He set His disciples about that 
great task which He confided to them and their successors. 

The purpose of this paper is to set forth the rights, the hopes, 
the dangers of conservatism and radicalism in theological 
thought. The time has come for a new theology. “It is in 
the nature of things impossible that there should be a New 
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Science, a New Politics and a New Philosophy and not also a 
New Theology. The one is no more to be dreaded than the 
other; and the philosop/ic mind will be equally unready in each 
instance to rush to the conclusion that the new is wholly true 
or wholly false.” * In looking calmly at the signs of the times, 
with but a faint streak of optimism in our nature, we can hear 
Jesus saying with apocalyptic earnestness, “ Behold I make all 
things new.” The men who speak to the new age a peace that 
passeth all understanding, are speaking with new tongues. The 
choral singers, who encourage the sturdy toilers as they are 
setting the pillar of truth with new security upon the old 
foundations, are singing a new song. The lazy and indolent 
may not catch the inspiration that is abroad, but the men who 
are abreast with the needs of the age are snuffing it up like 
mountain air is caught up by a panting sufferer, That which 
is designated the New Theology, is the most conspicuous fact 
of our time. It has not forced itself with holy obtrusiveness 
upon the conservatism of the ages. It has had the vision 
vouchsafed unto it while on the housetop praying and hunger- 
ing. It has heard the call even while trying to go some other 
way. ‘‘The most obvious occasion for this accelerated move- 
ment in theology has been the progress of knowledge in other 
directions, more especially in science. This advance of knowl- 
edge has forced a reconstruction of the religious idea of the 
origin of the world, of the order and dependence of physical 
events, of the time occupied by them and of the part they play 
in developments.” + There are those who are disposed to call 
this a young parvenu, that shall find itself soon stranded, when 
once put out to the great sea of human life, seething and surg- 
ing with its suffering men and women, who cry out, ‘* How long, 
O Lord, how long, holy and just and true!” With prophetic 
solemnity it has already entered the hearts of the people and 
exclaims, “ Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise.” 

Its presence provokes uneasiness. Many things which have 


* Abbott’s Evolution of Christianity, page 101. 
t Bascom’s The New Theology. 
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been hitherto adored must be put aside. Heirlooms have no 
place amid the solemn questionings of the hour. Intellectual 
royalties and lordships are anachrorisms. The disenfranchised 
intellect and spirit dare call no man lord, for one is our Master, 
even Christ. Phillips Brooks says, “ Never forget to tell the 
young people frankly that they are to expect more light and 
larger development of the truth which you give them. Oh, the 
souls which have been made skeptical by the mere clamoring of 
new truth to add itself to that which they have been taught . to 
think finished and final.”* Dr, Edwards A. Park says, “ Infi- 
delity is the ultimate result of checking the desire for expanded 
knowledge. The splendid prophecies of this age will not allow 
us to stand betwixt two worlds—ore dead, one powerless to be 
born.” Lay your fingers for a moment upon the pulse throbs 
that are felt in the writings of Erskine, Campbell, MacLeod, 
Maurice, Stanley, Robertson, Julius and Augustus Hare, Bush- 
nell and others of the same ilk, and I am sure hope will take 
the place of despair; and that which looked like the mellow 
tints of evening will be all aglow with the promise of day. 
These radical leaders of theological thought have discovered 
the eternal purpose running through the ages, divined by the 
poet. God is having clearer testimonies, and men are coming 
out into the clearer light. 

Radicalism is called upon to give us better forms in which to 
express the old thought. New Theology is not new religion. 
It is not for a new record of Revelation, much less a new reve- 
lation that men are seeking after. Genuine radicalism stands 
reverently before the closing thoughts of the book of Revelation. 
It remains with folded hands even though the ark may shake a 
little, and it will not put forth its little finger to touch it, lest 
it die. It will not offer strange fire before the Lord, feeling 
that the earth might justly open itself and swallow it up. 

The age is full of the new wine of a revived theology. There 
is a tenderness about the declaration of judgments of God. The 
imprecatory Psalms are read softly. The wrath of the Lamb 


* Princeton Review for March, 1879, page 309. 
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is preached in all its fullness. “The movement which we 
designate as the new theology owes much of its vigor to a re- 
newed effort to unite the pietism of religion and the virtue of 
morality to a higher, wider, deeper spiritualism which shall 
have the mastery of ideas in their practical development, and 
by this practical development shall rise continually into purer 
and more just conceptions of them. This union of the present 
with the future, the life that now is with the life that ought to 
be; this meeting God in the works of God, this making revela- 
tion the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, are the substance of the new theology; new only in 
casting aside mischievous limitations of faith, and giving it free 
play once in the work of interpretation, correction and inspira- 
tion which falls to it. Faith that was ceasing to grow is 
planted in fresh soil and becomes again the tree of life, bearing 
twelve manner of fruits and yielding its fruit every month ; 
while its leaves are for the healing of the nations,” * 

This new wine of nineteenth ceatury thought and Christianity 
can not be put into the old wineskins of sixteenth century dic- 
tion. A sixteenth century vocabulary would no more meet the 
demands of the present time than a sixteenth century rain-fall 
or sunshine would ripen the grain which has been planted in 
the ground by an industrious husbandman of the nineteenth 
century. New thoughts demand new clothing. New ideas 
demand to be incarnated in a living language. The Christian- 
ity of the early ages had to make for itself a new language. 
Even the substantial elements of Judaism must suffer themselves 
to be put into new wineskins of evangelical diction. The Paul- 
inism of the Reformation could no more clothe itself in Petrinistic 
expressions and get to itself its predestined victory than David 
could conquer the giant of Gath in the armor of Saul. And 
in like manner the Johannistic thought, which is surely at hand, 
can not be satisfied with the rich vocabulary of the Paulinistic 
age. A new age demands new men, but it also démands a new 
language. It is for Radicalism to give to us this new language. 


* Bascom, the New Theology, page 9. 
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No one is shocked when comparing the language of the Ist 
Epistle of John with some of the best of the early books of the 
Bible. We are in a new intellectual and spiritual atmosphere, 
end new expressions are needed to convey the thoughts to those 
who are waiting to receive them. The many things which 
Christ has yet to say unto His Church must be expressed in a 
language steeped in the Spirit. It must be the expression of 
the divine-human linguistic energy of the consecrated life and 
thought of XIXth century Christianity. 

In this movement, however, Radicalism must not ruthlessly 
cast aside that which is old. It may be decaying away, but it 
need not be trampled in the dust. Such illogical dealing does 
violence to all history and provokes an opposition from the old 
that is oftentimes justifiable. Iconoclastic energy is misspent, 
when it proposes to destroy the old with ghoulish glee. Noone can 
read any of the productions of the left wing of rationalism with- 
out feeling the lack of that warmth of spirit which, while being 
compelled to do away with the old proceeds with the task as though 
it were painful, instead of pleasant. No one ever realizes more 
clearly that the old must vanish away, than the Great Head of 
the Church. He clearly saw that Judaism must decrease before 
the ever-growing sunlight of Christianity. No sons ever car- 
ried the dead body of a loving mother more carefully, or de- 
posited it more tenderly in the ground than Christ, when He 
must consign Judaism to its resting-place among the many sys- 
tems that previously had their day then ceased to be. He is 
proud that He is a Jew. He is as guarded as possible that the 
old shall not be offended more than is absolutely necessary. 

Such also is Paul, who was the corypheus of ancient protest- 
antism. His first effort always is to reach the synagogue, and 
come to an understanding with the Jews. He reasons with 
them, putting a strained honor upon,their position, and showing 
at all points how Christianity is but the flowering out of Juda- 
ism. When he has reached Rome he calls the chief of the 
Jews together, in order that he might, if possible, forestall any 
misconception about himself or his work that might have arisen 
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from the gossip that had preceded him. It was only after every 
effort had been put forth, and the Jews showed themselves 
wholly unworthy that he turned away from them. And when 
he did so turn away from them, it was the most painful experi- 
ence of his life.* 

Nothing so unhistorical and unchristian as that false radical- 
ism which pits itself against conservatism with a jeer, instead 
of atear. No man, filled with the Spirit of Christ, would ever 
demolish the old with glee. No man can doit who is permeated 
with that spirit of kindness which the latter day has made so 
conspicuous. There are occasional ‘‘qualms of heart-sick 
agony” in Strauss’ Old Faith and New, but in a few lines he is 
in the same irreverent, iconoclastic spirit. 

This arises ofttimes from not apprehending the real signifi- 
cance of the conflict, or the exact point in the old, against 
which the energy of radicalism is to be pitted. The theology 
that is opposed is a fossil thing. It is not the every-day, 
working leaven that, under the Spirit of God, has become living 
in the Church. It is a man of straw that has been’ set up for 
the pleasure of receiving, with Quaker-like irresistance, the wit 
and raillery of an unbelieving orator or author. 

It arises also from a lack of appreciation of the past. The 
past was not all in error. Gladstone has well expressed it: “No 
greater calamity can happen to a people than to break utterly 
with the past.” Historical continuity is one of the brightest 
gems in the diadem of thought with which the waning century 
is crowned. Here conservatism has a legitimate right which 
must be acknowledged. The uncivilized Indian must disap- 
pear before the westward march of empire, but it is an eternal 
shame that he has been pushed, that he has been so uncere- 
moniously driven from his hunting grounds, without the simplest 
acknowledgment of his natural rights, Conservatism must 
yield before the healthy growth of radicalism, but it need not 
be ashamed of what it has done. Augustinianism and Hyper- 
calvinism has been the butt of much witticism in these latter 


* Pressense’s “ Apostolic Era,” page 97. 





days. But in all Christian history nothing sublimer has yet 
appeared. Augustinianism saved the Church of the middle ages 
and gave to us the Reformers. Calvinism undoubtedly crys- 
talized the scattered thoughts of the sixteenth century, and 
saved the Church during the rise and reign of deism and ra- 
tionalism. It is Froude who says in substance : Calvinism has 
possessed singular attractions for some of the greatest men that 
ever lived. It has obliterated the distinction between sins and 
crimes, and made the moral law the rule of life for states as 
well as persons. It has been able to inspire and sustain the 
bravest efforts ever made by man to break the yoke of unjust 
authority. It has borne ever an inflexible front to illusion and 
mendicity, and has preferred rather to be ground to powder 
like flint than to bend before violence or melt under enervating 
temptation.* It is popular to speak of the great moral influ- 
ence ina tone and with a spirit somewhat akin to that with 
which we would speak of a folly, that, having been followed, 
led the devotees out into the desert wastes to die, because there 
was no water to drink. 

The same vein of disrespect is found running through radi- 
calism, for all that is old and about to vanish away. When 
conservatism asserts its rights and claims a hearing, while 
radicalism is about to sweep all before it, men become impa- 
tient. The new could not exist without the old, and the new 
can never establish itself with any security for future useful- 
ness without doing the fullest justice to the old. “The theo- 
logy of the future ought to retain all of the truth which was 
successively contributed by Oriental, by Greek and by Roman 
thought; for in the evolution of Christian Theoiogy each 
of these three phases of thought made a valuable addition to 
the religious life of Christendom, an addition which we cannot 
afford to despise and cast away.t All three theologies contri- 
buted something toward the theology of the future: Oriental- 
ism, the reality of the spiritual and its corollaries; Grecism, 


* Froude’s “Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ Vol. IT. page 18. 
t Abbott’s “ Evolution of Christianity,” page 93. 
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the divine immanence and its corollaries; Romanism, the di- 
vine transcendance and its corollaries.” * 

There are pages of theological history and pages of theolo- 
gical thought that bring a blush to every honest student of 
history. I/- would seem as if the glow of a living Christianity 
had faded from the earth. Men in the highest station and 
most richly endowed are bringing forth no fruits meet for Him 
by whom they were strengthened and raised up. They are 
madmen and robbers, saving their lives but losing them unto 
life eternal, These, however, are only excrescences, which a 
healthy growth sloughs away, and leaves the body a meet 
dwelling-place for the Holy Ghost. 

Some one has sneeringly remarked that a century or more 
of Christian history was wasted upon an iota. Guizot, how- 
ever, with a keener insight, says that all subsequent Christian 
history depended upon the proper position of an iota, The 
conduct of the controversy was not always in the spirit of the 
meek and gentle Nazarene, but upon its proper issue depended 
whole continents of Christian life and liberty. 

In all controversy we must carefully discriminate between 
the form and the substance, between the transient and the per- 
manent, The substantial and the permanent are as abiding as 
the hills. The farmer might as well reckon without taking into 
account the ground upon which he expects to sow as for a the- 
ology to grow into permanence and meet in any way the new 
demands, without considering that which has been received 
from the past. Radicalism must be careful not to throw away 
the kernel with the shell. That whith, coming from the past, 
is dead, must be laid away, but that which is living and 
abiding must be wrought up into the thought and life of that 
which is new and strong. “The theology of the future must 
aim at absorbing all that was good in the old rationalism, and 
also in the old mysticism long and widely divided. The new 
theology is thus distinct from the old, and yet it is its legiti- 
mate descendant and its heir-at-law. Parent and child may 


* Abbots’s “ Evolution of Christianity,” page 95. 
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misunderstand each other, as is often the case, and busy flat- 
terers and mockers on both sides may make mischief by widen- 
ing the breach which they should desire to close. But we 
need not be shaken in our faith in an ultimate reconcilement of 
old and new forms of truth by these alarms.” * 

Historically it has been demonstrated that the more securely 
the old is taken up and imbedded in the new, the more lasting 
and powerful has been its influence. The old will drag the 
new down into a compromise unless its rights are acknowledged. 
The difference between a revolution and a reformation is meas- 
ured, in a certain sense, by the relative value that is put upon 
the old. If this be properly respected, and conservatism be- 
come a balance-wheel instead of a clog, we havea reformation, 
History is not then broken up into a conglomeration of hetero- 
geneous fragments, but is asublime course of divine empire on 
the earth. If the old is cast aside, like the worn-out clouts of 
a beggar, and radicalism rashly sweeps on to the attainmert of 
its own selfish ends, without any consideration for the honest 
toilers of the past, we have revolutions, These are not always 
so conducive to the onward march of the divine-human order in 
human life. The goal of Christianity is sometimes more nearly 
gained by a revolution, but it is then God making the wrath of 
man praise Him, and restraining the remainder of wrath. It 
is, gained through a miraculous interposition, by which the 
shattered fragments of human society and of the Christian 
Church are made to coalesce again, under the immediate inter- 
ference of the heavenly and diviee. Revolutions may some- 
times be necessary to break up the fallow ground and prevent 
the new age from sowing among the briars and thorns of an 
effete conservatism. In Christian history the issue or need of 
revolutions superinduced by a false radicalism that has done 
violence to the past are at least very questionable. 

When father conservatism and son radicalism will work to- 
gether, we will have reformation. Peace instead of violence 
will be the moving force by which the end will be accomplished. 


* Heard’s “ Old and New Theology,” page 10. 
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All the glory of all the ages will shine upon the path of all that 
is good and true and holy in the new. Then the old will fall 
into the ways of the new, and the new will consort with the 
oid without any annoyance. The wisdom of the serpent and 
the harmlessness of the dove will go together. The experience 
and wisdom and knowledge of conservatism will be married to 
the enthusiasm courage and holy venturesomeness of radicalism. 
Reformations will become the common experiences of the Chris- 
tian Church and our age will soon feel the thrill of an eternal 
morning. It is whén Strauss has severed himself entirely from 
the glory of the old and can not understand how a place can 
be found in it for the new, that he asks the question, Are we 
still Christians? and answers it with an unqualified no. We 
must be willing that the kingdom of heaven should suffer vio- 
lence, and that the violent should take it by force; but till the 
new has established its right to be, fault can not be found with 
us if we cherish and cling to theold. The old may be ready to 
vanish away, but we cannot afford to let it go till we have 
clearly heard the message it has to deliver to us; and have 
discerned fully the way along which it directs the young and 
inexperienced energies with which we have to deal. 

One of the most serious mistakes of radicalism is to insist 
upon its conclusions as being the ultimatum of truth and life. 
Standing as it does in the midst of the dismembered fragments 
of other systems of other ages, it sets up its own with a 
supercilious confidence that is truly astounding. Lyman Ab- 
bott says, without attempting to distinguish the various ele- 
ments whick have contributed to produce the new theology, “I 
endeavor to give briefly its most characteristic features, de- 
scribing what itaims to be; that is, describing it as a tendency 
rather than as a finished product.” But all are not so mild in 
their demands for that which is new. Claims are made which 
sound surprisingly strange, for that which is still on trial, and 
has scarcely proved its right to a hearing. It may be possible 
that the new must be boosted by a fiery enthusiasm and a holy 
recklessness. It may need a superabundance of assertion to 
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get an honest hearing at the hands of those who have been 
rooted and grounded in the old. It may require the dash, 
which at times lcoks reckless, before it can settle down into the 
steady tread of the heavy armed soldier. This period is at- 
tended with dangers, which, unless controlled, may undo all 
that upon which so many hopes are centered, and upon which 
so many splendid powers are ready to be expended, 

Radicalism in theology must then be less confident in its 
assertions. . It must be willing to allow some of its goods to re- 
main in quarantine, for at least a short time. It must learn to 
be more modest in the claims it makes upon the faith and gen- 
erosity of those whose allegiance it seeks. It must give us time 
to prove all things, the old as well as the new, and then allow 
us to hold fast to that which is good. It may give us the in- 
vitation to come and see, with all the holy fervor of a newly- 
converted man, but it dare not with the same fervor insist that 
we are going to the bad, because we hesitate to accept its con- 
clusions. Radicalism like youth cannot easily brook delays. 
It has but little respect, in the earlier days of its effort, for the 
cold logic of events even. It is at this period that it makes the 
dreadful mistake of claiming for itself a constituency and con- 
sistency which subsequent events disprove. It then not only 
Vitiates its own province and power, but necessitates over- 
caution in all future developments. In this way the old grounds 
itself more securely, and is allowed to assume an integrity 
which it could never claim under right circumstances, Great 
hearts and noble energies, which otherwise would be found in 
the radical camp, swing over into a false conservatism and die 
on Nebo, instead of going over into the promised land, It is 
for Christian theology to guard with the jealousy of Moses and 
Samuel the honor of the old. But it must at the same time 
welcome and foster with a parental tenderness the new thoughts 
forced upon us by the new conditions in which we live. Though 
the mount of the last century, yea of the last decade, were a 
mount of transfiguration, blazing with the splendors of the 
Lamb in the midst of the throne, and redolent with the con- 
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versation of the saints, it is the voice of God speaking unto us 
now, and saying, * Ye have dwelt long enough in this mount.” 
Pointing us unmistakably to heights lit with greater splendors 
of the millennial, glory, He bids us go up and possess them. 
Conservatism is tempted to play the part of the spies who dis- 
heartened the children of Israel; radicalism is tempted to go 
up presumptuously, without having first driven out the Achan 
of pride and selfishness. The former should earnestly pray, 
“OQ Lord, open mine eyes that I may behold the new things 
out of the treasury of Thy grace;” the latter, “O Lord open 
mine heart that I may reverence the old things out of Thy 
treasury which have been the consolation and comfort of 
the ages.” 

The vision will be materially clarified and the relative posi- 
tions of conservatism and radicalism acknowledged, if the dis- 
tinction between Christianity as a revelation and Caristianity 
as a theology once becomes clear. Conservatism and radicalism 
must both start with Christianity as a revelation. Here there 
can be no trimming or dodging. The objective facts must be 
owned for all they are worth. Age only betters them, as new 
wine grows in value by the flight of the years. The new age 
with all its discoveries only brings them out more clearly, as 
the mountain range is glorified by the coming of the newly- 
risen sun. “ Theology as a science must stand in the same 
relation to the facts of revelation as the physical sciences do to 
the facts of the universe.” * Its development then demands 
rational processes. There is always liability to the intrusion of 
humanerror. Conservatism is disposed to set up a howl of dis- 
may while the scaffolding is being taken down, when the building 
is finished ; radicalism is disposed to throw down the scaffolding 
before the corner-stone is securely deposited in its place. With 
the clearer apprehension of the objective facts of revelation, an 
end ofttimes and in a greater or less degree always due to radi- 
calism in theology, will come a steadier faith. “The great de- 
sideratum for robust faith is just that formulated doctrine 


* Row’s Bampton Lectures, page 17. 
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which results from the scientific study of theology.”* The 
agitations then of theological radicalism are hopeful. The age 
strenaously strives to a clearer apprehension of truth. Men 
have listened to the goodly reports of conservatism, but are now 
coming or have already come to see for themselves, that the 
Christ of the first century is also the Christ of the nineteenth 
century. They are assuring themselves that He who could so 
triumphantly permeate the life of the old Roman world, and what 
remained of the Greek world, can also permeate the complicated 
life and activities of this the grandest era of all the ages. Con- 
servatism warns us that in much wisdom there is much grief, 
and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow (Ecc. 1: 18). 
Yet radicalism pays the price, and through much intellectual 
travail enters into the kingdom of God. John Milton well said, 
“Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so truth be in the field we do injuriously, by 
licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength.” “The 
cry should be not less intellect, less study, less culture, but 
simply more heart, more prayer, more godliness, more subjec- 
tion of culture to the salvation of those who have little or none 
of it.” ¢ Or perhaps the whole has’ been expressed by Dr. 
Henry B. Smith in a nutshell.{ “If ever the service of the 
ministry was a routine it is ne longer such. There is no re- 
search of scholarship, no philological skill, no power of histori- 
cal investigation, no mastery in philosophy, no largeness of 
imagination, no grace of life and character, no practical self- 
denial, no gift of eloquence to man by the writteu or spoken 
word, no energy of character, no practical sagacity, no polemi- 
cal acuteness, no wisdom of counsel; which may not find the 
fullest employment and which are not needed by the Christian 
Church.- It wants its men of fire, its men of piety, its men 
of large discourse, its laborers in our streets and lanes, its men 
of calm philosophy, its heroes and saints, especially does it 
want its trained band to meet both Pope and pagan.” 


* Cave’s Introduction to Theology, page 10. 
t Phelps on Preaching, page 585. t{ Introduction to Theology, pages 23, 24. 
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The nerve and fibre of that theology, which is the consent- 
ient expression of all the good and true in conservatism and 
radicalism, will not be a workman that needeth to be ashamed. 
It will have all the toughness: of the oak, the gracefulness of 
the poplar and the everlastingness of the pine. It will not 
with chattering dodges meet the square demands of scientific 
investigation. It will not hide itself behind a congeries 
of traditions, which have always had a tincture of. the 
legendary running through them. It will not be so poverty- 
stricken as to say, I believe because Athanasius, Augustine, 
Zwingli, Calvin, Nevin or Gerhart said so; but it can say, 
Now I believe not only because what I believe has the con- 
sentient jadgment of the ages to sustain me, but because I 
have seen for myself and know that He whom I have seen and 
believed is the Christ, the Son of God. Against a soul thus 
grounded in the faith, against a, theology thus living, and 
moving and controlling the destinies of men, all the wild winds 
from the desolate shores of doubt beat, but beat in vain. It is 


founded upon the Rock of Ages, and the rain descends, and the 
floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon that house, and 
it remains unmoved on its broad foundation. 


Truth is large. Our aspiration 
Scarce embraces half we be; 
Shame to stand in this creation 
And doubt Truth’s sufficiency ; 
To think God’s song unexcelling 
The poor tales of our own telling. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





V. 


THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 


BY REV. A. R. KREMER, D. D. 


THE passage in 1 Cor. 1:21, has sounded strangely to many 
a person even tolerably well versed in Holy Scripture: “It 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe.” 

It is within the memory of many now living that preaching 
was thought to be for some profound reason properly called 
foolishness; and many a child, and adult too, was bewildered 
by the solemn voice from the pulpit, in which that passage 
formed part of a sentence without even a hint of the connection 
in which the apostle used the words; and the passive hearers, 
all of them, took it in to grapple with it as best they could, or 
to let it rest in some corner of the mind, not venturing to dis- 
turb it in its otiwm eum dignitate, or to attempt an excursion 
for the discovery of what it might really mean. It was there, 
and that was enough in those days of literalism and hoary tra- 
ditions in regard to inspiration. It was said then that if the 
Bible, in any part, would be found to call white black there 
must be no investigation in regard to it, except that commenta- 
ters (because that was their business) were expected to show, 
by elaborate arguments, the truth and perfect consistency of 
any such apparent contradiction. In this way Biblical historical 
statements not agreeing with universally accepted and proved 
facts were tinkered and manipulated, in order to reach a fore- 
gone and predetermined conclusion. There was really no dis- 
tinction made or allowed between the imperfect human language 
of the Bible and the infallible word of God itself. The Word 
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of God and the medium of its communication were supposed to 
be one; the English and the German versions holding this po- 
sition no less than the original Hebrew and Greek. Every 
word in Luther’s Bible was held to be infallible by German 
readers, and King James’ English version was similarly re- 
garded; yet the two do not by any means agree in every par- 
ticular. But the people settled all that by asking no questions 
(like good children); or they were told, ex cathedira, that it was 
alk right. So the “foolishness of preaching’’ was supposed to 
express, by itself, though in a queer way, the sum of beriofits 
received by men from-God. 

It may be presumed, however, that, after some study of the 
context, it has become plain enough even to the common mind 
that St. Paul, by way of retort, only used, ironically, the con- 
temptuous language of opponents in reference to his doctrine ; 
as if he would say: What you call foolishness is the highest 
wisdom, even the wisdom of God; and by such foolishness be- 
lievers are saved. At the same time, many have understood or 
assumed that preaching per se is here discussed by the Apostle, 
and its supreme importance affirmed as the almost only real 
work of the Christian minister; thus using only one part of his 
argument, an incomplete proposition,—a “text”’—to establish 
the view that the sermon holds the chief if not the only place 
in the work of evangelizing and saving the world; the correct- 
ness of which being regarded as fully established by the Apostle’s 
declaration, in the same argument: “For Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” This has often been 
quoted as proving that baptism is of no great importance, es- 
pecially as compared with preaching. It is another example of 
the false use that is made of Holy Scripture, and not a whit 
more respectable than the notion that Paul’s ‘‘ foolishness of 
preaching ” is to be literally understood. 

Akin to this forcing of Scripture in the interest of a cherished 
traditional notion is the use made of St. John 5:39, where 
Christ is supposed to lay down a fundamental law on the uni- 
versal duty of searching the Scriptures. The verb, éoevydre, 
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is both imperative and indicative in form, and if read either way 
we arrive at the same conclusion, namely, that Christ is the 
substance of the Old Testament, revelation; but the indicative, 
not the imperative, corresponds with the whole thought in the 
discourse, especially with this, that the unbelieving Jews did 
search the Scriptures, but only as to the letter, and never found 
in them the only real and saving Truth, that is, Christ the Son 
of Man, whom they, contrary to the Scriptures, rejected as 
being also the Son ot God. Two things, then, have become law 
and gospel with many: a one-sided notion of an,“ open Bible” 
for all men to read and search, with but weak acceptance of 
the Bible’s teaching concerning the heaven-born mystery of the 
Church, her constitution, authority, and holy ordinances; and 
a one-sided notion about preaching as the one means of saving 
men. Not that there can be too much real study of the Bible, 
or too incessant preaching of the gospel; but these should be 
maintained in their proper relations in the Kingdom and Church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

St. Paul; in the place referred to at the beginning of this 
article, has no argument on the importance of preaching as a 
means, or the means, of converting the world to Christ and pre- 
paring men for heaven. He is combating the notion of the 
Greeks that the doctrine of Christ crucified is unworthy the 
consideration and belief of educated and refined people like 
themselves ; that on the contrary it contains the best, holiest 
and most beautiful of all truths, the sum of all moral truth, 
that which saves the souls of men from the consequences of 
error, makes them free, and raises them up to the perfect state 
in the everlasting kingdom of God. He declared that such 
doctrine, if foolishness, was of a kind that the omniscient God 
held as the highest wisdom, and could therefore be no foolish- 
ness at all. And “the foolishness of preaching "—or “ preach- 
ing,” as here spoken of—must be considered primarily in refer- 
ence to the fact, or incident, that was the occasion of this 
inspired utterance. And, according to the Revised Version, 
St. Paul 4>es not really say “foolishness of preaching,” but— 
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“the preaching,” which means something distinct and definite, 
that is, the doctrinal substance of what was prenched, or more 
literally rerdered from the Greek, “the thing preached.” It 
was this that was called foolishness by the Greeks, to which 
Paul retorted: “It was God’s good pleasure through the ‘fool- 
ishness’ of the preaching to save them that believe.” And “the 
preaching,” or the thiug preached, was Christ crucified—the 
power and wisdom of God. 

We are not then to understand St. Paul as discussing the 
relative importance of preaching and of the performance of sac- 
ramental offices, with the argument in favor of preaching as the 
more important. And yet the inference is indubitable that 
while the prophetical, priestly and kingly offices of the ministry 
(and of the whole Church) belong together and are one, the 
prophetical holds a certain primacy over the other two. It lays 
the foundation and prepares the wey for them; it both precedes 
and follows, and enters into and abides with them, so that the 
three are never separated, no more in the minister and Church 
than in Christ Himself. The prophet preaches in the pulpit, 
or wherever he holds forth the word of life; and he also preaches 
when he performs service at the font and altar—when he prays 
as the mouth-piece of the congregation, not only with the Spirit 
but with the understanding also; and when he rules and exer- 
cises Christian discipline in the Church. These three are one 
and inseparable, and they who disarrange them, or magnify any 
one of them at the expense of the others, commit a great wrong. 
Still, not all can be first, and the prophetical office is first. 

After the giving of the Holy Ghost and the simultaneous 
organization of the Church, the first sermon was preached that 
contained all the elements of Christian truth. Peter's sermon 
must be regarded not only as a model for all time, but also as 
indicating the supreme importance of preaching as the right 
hand of God in slaying sin and converting the world to Christ. 
The effect of that sermon and the sermon itself are sufficient 
to show the design and character of the preaching office. It 
was in full harmony with the general order as expressed in the 
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great commission. It was full and rich, overflowing with the 
truths of Christ’s redemption, and the result was a great in- 
gathering of souls into the kingdom of God. 

But that initial sermon, and model for all time, would have 
been one-sided and incomplete if the priestly and kingly func- 
tions of the Christian ministry had not at once appeared and 
completed the evangelical work. The prophet taught the now- 
penitent Jews the doctrine of baptism for the remission of sins, 
and then led them into the Holy of Holies of Christianity, 
where they partook of the bread which came down from 
heaven ; he led them as a true shepherd—a king—in the way 
of righteousness, and in Christ’s name and by His authority 
guided and commanded them in the warfare against sin and 
Satan. The prophet is first; yet without the priest and king 
he is only apiece of sounding brass. 

It may be well to inquire, from this basis, into the character 
of apostolic preaching in general. And then we will find that 
it is in full harmony with the great pentecostal Sermon. First 
of all we have another discourse by St. Peter, as recorded in 
the third chapter of Acts, It is of the same character as the 
other, and no less effective. Then St. Paul: what specimens 
of sermonizing we have from him are in accord with his ground 
principle, that Christ crucified, risen from the dead, ascended 
to heaven, glorified as Head over all things to the Church, 
contained the substance of all true preaching ard teaching. 
All the New Testament epistles and the Book of Revelation— 
their form, style, contents and animus—are in perfect keeping 
with the apostolic sermons and the homiletic principles of St. 
Paul. From these the great apostle never departed; and his 
success, the great work he accomplished by his preaching, is 
sufficient proof of their soundness. 

It has been said—and the history of preaching illustrates 
the saying—that the preacher confining himself to the themes 
indicated by St. Paul is too much bound, and circumscribed by 
too narrow limits. Especially in our day the demand for 
variety in the pulpit, if not reasonable, is eminently persistent. 
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In communities where primitive habits of thought and living 
prevail, the old gospel of fundamentals, éven if delivered on 
the same key from year to year, is accepted without protest ; 
yet even there an oceasional departure from the old ar.d well- 
beaten path excites a new and lively interest. There must be 
reason for this. Is it not to be found chiefly in the fact that 
the Apostle’s great theme of “Christ and Him crucified,” and 
his \declared purpose to know and preach nothing else, has 
been misconceived? “Christ crucified” has been largely and 
strangely interpreted, “The Crucifixion of Christ.” Thousands 
of pulpits—popular ones, too—have rung changes on that. In 
many instances eloquent and interesting descriptions have been 
given of the supreme tragedy, under which congregations have 
been kept reasonably awake. More frequently, however, the 
oft-repeated story is merely acccepted as a proper and ortho- 
dox bill of pulpit fare, which the pews are entitled to, and 
which they take as a matter of course. But the crucifixion 
does not afford much of that variety which the mind craves; 
so that when something else is presented, new, lively, and in a 
manner instructive, there is an immediate awakening, if not to 
a better life, at least to a refreshed and agreeable mental con- 
dition. Then, as it sometimes happens, if occasionally the 
preacher announces his subject beforehand, and it. becomes 
known that there is to be something new from the pulpit, new 
life is at once manifest among the people. They long for 
something fresh and racy, something they can think and talk 
about,—and not forever the threadbare story of old, even 
though they must still regard it as sacred, the most sacred of 
all things. The preacher has described over and over again 
the scenes of Calvary and everything relating to the cross as 
an instrument of torture and death; it is all very solemn, and 
they think that is just what Paul meant about “Christ and 
. Him crucified ;” but they know all that and want something 
new. They are even willing to be amused occasionally by the 
sermon, if thereby they can get a Sunday airing after hearing 
for so long a time the same gospel tune. 
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But just here is an error, not so much on the part of the people 
as of the preacher, the people sharing in it, however, as the 
natural result of the voice from the pulpit. The people are 
right in desiring variety; and the true and full gospel of Christ 
can furnish more than they can receive and enjoy in a lifetime. 
St. Paul did not say that he would in every sermon speak of 
Christ’s death on the cross. The Gentile Greeks scouted the 
idea of serving a deity in the person of a man who had been 
crucified as a malefactor. Thé apostle answered by asserting, 
that “ Christ crucitied” was the revelation of human depravity, 
and of the perfection of righteousness; of the ignorance and 
madness of men, and of the wisdom of God; that the highest 
conceivable glory was in the infinite condescension as revealed 
in the Son of God on the cross, and dying as the supreme 
Martyr and Witness to the truth. But what did that include? 
Everything which Christ had taught concerning God, His na- 
ture and attributes, His redemption of the world through His 
Son manifested in the flesh ; and His law as fully revealed and 
fulfilled by Himself as the Son of Man. It was Christ that St. 
Paul preached—* the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world”; the Divine Love, as manifested in Christ’s 
works of love and mercy, all culminating in the cross. 

All this affords variety most useful and acceptable, unlimited 
—themes, and themes, all centering in, not the crucifixion but, 
Christ crucified, presenting the highest, holiest, and most com- 
prehensive doctrine for the everlasting contemplation of men 
and angels. 

Christ without the cross would have been a signal failure, 
just what Satan wished to make of Him when he encountered 
Him in the wilderness and used all his cunning arts to divert 
His course from the path of suffering upon which He had en- 
tered and allure Him by promises of earthly happiness and 
regal power from His high purpose, Christ crucified is the 
Christ that was manifested in the lowly manger and until He 
received the seal of His three-fold office at the Jordan; and 
from His consecration there to His baptism of blood, on to His 
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resurrection, ascension, and giving of the Holy Ghost. Who 
will say that such a crucified Christ cannot furnish sufficient 
themes for all and the most gifted preachers of the gospel? 
And unless the preacher in his preaching is willing to follow 
the Master from the wilderness of fasting end temptation to the 
crowning humiliation and suffering of the cross, where death 
ended the struggle in victory, he would better, if he must speak, 
apply to a lecture bureau for employment. 

And now the question comes,’ How shall Christ, or His doc- 
trine, be preached? Even those preachers who study to please 
and captivate the multitude admit that it is the preacher’s 
office to preach Christ, and their conscience forces them at 
times to make the attempt. But they do not go about it in 
real earnest or follow any proper order. Laboring under the 
false impression that, after a few sermons on central gospel 
themes, they have exhausted the whole subject, they again fly 
off, in zigzag directions, (having appeased the Nemesis within), 
to gather nectar, or what, from the miscellany spread out before 
them. A year’s sermons of theirs, on examination, would pre- 
sent a medley of things sacred, and otherwise, without unity or 
connection. These same preachers may be orderly and sys- 
tematic in other things, but seem to have made special effort to 
be the very opposite in the matter of preaching. The sermon 
itself may be in accordance with orthodox homiletic rules, but 
the sermons, in their relation to each other—a curious what-not 
of unrelated things. Then we find that both preachers and 
people become dissatisfied with such loose variety ; so a depar- 
ture is made, it being duly announced from the pulpit and in 
the press that for some time there will be sermons on Bible 
characters—patriarchs, prophets, heroes; and this becoming 
monotonous and failing to attract spécial and unwearied atten- 
tion, a course of sermons on the vices and follies of the day 
will be sure to keep people on the look-out; so that the evil day 
of a general collapse of interest is from time to time removed 
farther off. But such attempts at general order in preaching 
only show the necessity of some true order. 
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The Church—the Christian’s Alma Mater—furnishes the 
true order for the presentation of gospel truth to men. The 
Church Year, with its holy seasons and Scripture Lessons, is 
probably the best and most authoritative guide for the preacher 
in his selection of subjects. “The Church Year,"’ says Lange, 
“ designates the Christian consecration of time to the service of 
God, whereby the cycle of seasons becomes the symbol and 
type of the cycle of the evangelical history, and of the great 
facts of redemption.” - Truly a multum, if not omne, in parvo. 
The year is the longest natura] period of time of which we have 
any knowledge in this world. All other periods, except the 
day, are mechanical divisions or multiplications; as hours, 
months, and centuries. Therefore the year is a complete mini- 
ature of a human life-time, and of eternity itself; and so the 
Christian life is also miniatured in the consecrated Year of the 
Lord and His Church. The idea is that the Christian, being a 
citizen of two worlds, should be in harmony with both; that the 
natural year with its seasons, and the Christian year with its 
sacred parts and lessons, should be one; that as every human 
life is repeated, so to speak, by every annual cycle, so also 
man’s spiritual life is repeated year by year, every revolution 
enlarging the circle of spiritual vision, As the natural world 
revolves around the sun in its annual course, so the Church re- 
volves around her center, Christ, and His light illumines her at 
all points, His glorious rays falling upon her and imparting life 
and grace according to her various needs. 

Now, where all this is recognized; that is, where churches 
and ministers of the gospel have an intelligent sense of the 
kingdom of God as thus conceived and apprehended, the preach- 
ing must be of a corresponding character. Christ Himself will 
be the Alpha and Omega thereof. The Lessons appointed for 
the year will furnish and suggest the preaching topics. They 
will follow each other in a really divine order. From the Ad- 
vent of Christ in the flesh to His coming in glory, the whole 
scheme of redemption on its objective side, and the whole duty 
of a Christian man on the subjective side, will be seen in their 
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true relations, if those living facts and truths are faithfully and 
intelligently presented. 

But in our day of endless variety in knowledge and taste 
there seem to be demands 92 the pulpit that cannot be met by 
followirg this old gospel order; especially in large towns and 
cities. Take up any city daily, on Saturday, and read over 
the pulpit announcements, and it will be seen that if the people 
do not insist on something more novel aud startling the preach- 
ers think they do, as their published topics clearly show. It is 
imagined that there is a feverish thirst for the sensational ; that 
the Christian as well as the non-Christian public are as curious 
“to hear some new thing” as were the Athenians eighteen cen- 
turies ago; and that such curiosity must be gratified at all 
hazards. And the object—or main object—seems to be the 
securing of a large audience and pulpit fame; a temptation 
which Christ’s ambassadors should strenuously resist. It is not 
true that the office of preaching needs such meretricious aid, 
unless it is not true that the preaching of Christ crucified is the 
proclaiming of the power and wisdom of God unto salvation. 
But that is divinely declared; and the church order, as pre- 
sented in the lessons of the Christian year, is constructed in 
reference to that grand idea. 

All who have a proper conception of the nature and constitu- 
tion of the Church agree that the Holy Communion is “ the in- 
most sanctury of the whole Christian worship.” So that all 
acts of worship look to that one as their center and completion. 
Now it may be seen by any one capable of properly examining 
the subject, that there is not a Scripture lesson in all the 
Church year series that is not suitable and proper for the Com- 
munion service. This alone goes far to prove that here is a full 
and complete guide for the minister in his preaching. 

And right here it is important that attention be directed to 
the fact that the first Epistle to the Corinthians—in which 
“foolishness of preaching” occurs, and the supposed fling at 
sacramentalism—is really St. Paul’s sacramental epistle. In 
the heart and center of it is the most complete New Testament 
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statement of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. ll that 
precedes it in the Epistle may truly be regarded as preparatory, 
and all that follows as looking back to it or as being practically 
deduced from it. St. Paul proves himself in this one of his 
greatest productions to be the last man on earth to talk about 
preaching in the modern unchurchly style, and about the sacra- 
ments in a nasal pietistic tone of detraction. It is he that 
teaches us in effect, here and elsewhere, that the pulpit without 
the altar is a platform for the exhibition of smartness ; and that 
preaching which is not in harmony with all that is contained in 
the communion of Christ’s body and blood is simply trifling 
with sacred things, and a mockery. The Church Lectionary, 
the Lessons taken from both the Old and the New Testament, 
teaches, if it teaches anything, that Christ is always with His 
people when assembled for worship, and the Order is con- 
structed in reference to such Divine Presence. The idea is that 
no sermon should be preached that could not consistently be 
followed by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Let the 
preacher and his preaching be tried and judged by this test. 

Nor does this Order confine the minister within narrow limits. 
There is not a proper subject for pulpit discourse that may not 
be found in, or suggested by, the Church Lessons, If the sub- 
ject is Temperance, there is no better time to preach on it than 
the Third Sunday before Lent, or the 14th and the 20th Sun- 
day after Trinity, using the epistles for texts ; with little danger 
of the sermons assuming the form of wild and unseemly stage 
performances. And so on to the end of what is right for the 
pulpit. 

Then is there no other proper method for the minister to pur- 
sue? In answering this question no one should assume infal- 
libility and answer with a positive negative. In advocating the 
pericopes as presenting the true order in preaching, no iron-clad 
rule is thought of, as if no other method under any possible cir- 
cumstances could meet the demands and obligations of the 
preacher's office, Here, as in many things, the faithful pastor 
will be governed by circumstances and the peculiar situation 
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and needs of his people. It is well known that Zwingli, when 
he began his labors in Zurich, finding the people miserably 
ignorant of the Scriptures, proceeded at once to instruct them, 
beginning with the first chapter of Matthew end going on 
through. He knew that his people needed elementary instruc- 
tion in the New Testament, and how could he do better than to 
begin at the beginning. But while he did not just then, for the 
best of reasons, follow the Church Lectionary. in his teaching, 
yet, commencing as he did on the first day of January, there 
was really no essential departure from it, as any one familiar 
with the pericopes can see. His object was a good and benevo- 
lent one, and his plan to accomplish it the very best; and we 
know how well he succeeded. He followed a true order, such 
as was needed at the time and place. 

The order of the Church year is not a Procrustean bed, but 
is flexible enough for all possible circumstances and conditions. 
Then too I would be far from saying that only they who follow this 
order are true gospel preachers. There are congregations that 
do not know the words of the Apostles’ Creed, and yet are 
taught a pure gospel by faithful and godly ministers, But this 
may be said: That, other things being equal, those ministers 
who are thoroughly imbued with the true liturgical spirit, and, 
as a consequence, with the importance of following the churchly 
order in the services of the sanctuary, will best fulfill the Lord’s 
great commission to His anointed ambassadors. Theirs is not 
a partial or one-sided gospel, but a gospel well-rounded and 
full—however the reverse may appear to some. There is a 
narrow and offensive churchliness; but true churchliness is 
broad, Christlike, and possessing all things that are good. So 
the preacher, if he would be truly successful, both in his puipit 
and pastoral work, should be en rapport with the spirit and 
genius of the Holy Catholic Church, in which he professes to 
believe. Otherwise, like Noah’s dove, he is likely to flutter over 
the deep sea of God's word and never really find a place to rest. 

I once heard Dr. Schaff say, that miscellaneous preaching is 
not of much account; that there should be some kind of order 


~ 
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observed in the presentation of divine truth, and that none is 
better than that presented in the lessons of the Church Year. 
Our Dutch brethren, noted for their exactness and orderly ways, 
follow the Heidelberg catechism in their preaching. Thiere ig, 
as a consequence, no denomination perhaps whose laity are more 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the fundamentals of Christian 
truth. And no doubt this order is a good one, and even prefer- . 
able to.that of the Church Year, unless the latter is at least 
fairly understood—in its general scope and in all its particulars. 
This needs to be studied as well as the catechism, and must be, 
in order to be seen in all its excellence and fulness as present- 
ing the historic facts and truths of the Christian salvation. It 
will then be seen that the Church Year is better as a pulpit 
guide than the catechism; for the catechism, as a systematic 
confession of faith arid method of elementary instruction, is 
indeed a dogmatic presentation of the gospel, in proper order, 
yet it does not strictly coincide with the order of time in our 
natural human life. The two are closely related, and yet 
neither one should take the place of the other—the catechism 
fulfilling the office of elementary doctrinal instruction, the other 
evolving out of the dogmatic elements the fruits and develop- 
ments of the Christian life. There is room here for the exer- 
cise of the best pulpit talent, for the greatest variety, for 
preaching year by year the most really attractive, and the most 
fruitful in good results. 

There is disorder, rather than order, in much of the preach- 
ing in our day, which often presents a mere caricature of St. 
Paul’s great “foolishness.” Literally foolishness, without trope 
or irony. There may be more general culture, and more of 
what is called education, than formerly, in the ministry of the 
various Christian denominations, but it is a question whether 
there has not been a falling away from the true apostolic dignity 
and purity that should characterize all pulpits efforts. There 
is evidence of clerical rivalry, for instance, that is most un- 
seemly, and the bad spirit accompanying it crops out in the 
pulpit in a manner that shows unmistakably that the preacher 
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is too much concerned about his reputation as an orator. Such 
men reject with pity or contempt the churchly order and regard 
it as “foolishness,” in the very same spirit that the Greeks so 
regarded “the thing preached” by St. Paul. They tax. their 
ingenuity to find startling “texts,” that may mean little, much, 
or nothing out of their connection, and thoughts (or word pic- 
tures) that will quiver and coruscate when discharged from 
their eloquent lips to the infinite delight of their auditories. 
They advertise themselves as a shop-keeper advertises his wares. 
One of these, groaning for a subject for the next Sunday’s 
pulpit display, at last exclaims (to himself), “Eureka!” and 
Saturday’s daily tell us that his Reverence proposes to enter- 
tain all who will come within sound of his eloquent voice, on 
the bright and tender subject, “ Give. the girl a chance.” An- 
other candidate for celebrity, as if to outdo his gallant brother, 
or be even with him, invites the public to come and hear him 
on: “ What are you going to do about it?” Another pulpiteer 
publishes his card containing the sharp caveat: “ Keep off the 
track!” We cite one more out of the great number—and this 
one needs and merits the sympathy of ajl who ever endured the 
horrors of dyspepsia. His benevolence is admirable; in his 
misery he feels like raising his voice against that most provok- 
ing of all demons, and so announces his subject: “The cake is 
all dough.” Let this suffice. It would almost seem that those 
preachers made up their minds to take Paul at his literal word; 
for doubtless a considerable part of their pulpit efforts might 
be justly entitled “ foolishness of preaching.” 

These are some of the men who are so fearfully alarmed 
about the spread of Romanism in America. And in this at 
least they are right. They have good reason to be alarmed; 
for Rome is quietly watching their “ fooliehness,” and only 
waiting for the day when it will cease to attract any but the 
most careless multitude, when, seizing her opportunity, she hopes 
to draw into her fold souls longing for rest and peace, to throw 
around them the splendor and attractions of her gorgeous 
rituai, and confirm them in the faith of “* Holy Church” by her 
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direct, simple, and authoritative gospel truth—cunningly mixed 
with the poison of her irreformable errors and superstitions. 
She will fail in this only if the true gospel is “truly preached 
and truly followed” by the evangelical Church. 

There is no thought or design here to disparage pulpit tafent 
and genius, or to curb their proper and full exercise; for there 
is more than sufficient room for them in the field indicated by 
the Church in her sacred curriculum. 

This view concerning preaching implies necessarily, as before 
remarked, that the service of the altar is of like importance 
with that of the pulpit. Zechariah the prophet receives the 
divine revelations, and communicates them to the king and to 
the high priest. The king and the priest are represented by 
the two olive trees supplying the Church with light, power and 
grace. No one is sufficient without the others. The three are 
one, though distinct, and the Lord God will permit no separa- 
tion; what He has joined together let no one attempt to put 
asunder, whether directly by formal declaration, or indirectly 
by virtually making the preaching overshadow all else beside, 
thus stripping the sanctuary of God of its true sacredness and 
character. The angel tells the prophet that the two olive trees 
—the governor (or king) and the high priest—“ are the two 
anointed ones that stand by the Lord of the whole earth.” See 
Zech., Chap. 4. This does not agree at all with much that is 
thought concerning preaching. Only recently a very respecta- 
ble minister at a church service alluded in his opening prayer 
to all the services before sermon as “ preliminary exercises” ; 
by which he seemed to mean—a customary and decent way of 
killing time before opening the throttle and letting drive. An- 
other very aged minister has expressed the opinion that the 
coming generation, because of the perfection of the phonograph, 
will not need go to church. People could recline on easy chairs 
in their own parlors, start the machine, get “ preliminary ex- 
ercises,” sermon and all, even the benediction. 

Such sentiments are not confined to a few persons, but are 
entertained by a large part of the Christian public. They 
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think that going to church is simply going to hear what this or 
that man has to say; or perhaps also to hear artistic vocal and 
instrumental music. The remedy against such evil spreading 
and completing its bad work is in the preacher and his preach- 
ing; not as a self-willed, independent, vagrant pulpit orator, 
but as a man of God, a successor of St Paul, who paid not the 
slightest attention to the depraved taste, the ‘demands, the 
mockings, of his day, but hurled into the ranks of all opposing 
him whether Jew or Gentile, king or slave, the one word by 
which he shook the world’s empire to its center: “I determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified,” 
Berlin, Pa,, Feb. 4, 1898. 





VI 


THE HOLY GHOST AND HIS OFFICE, 


BY REV, H. H. W. HIBSHMAN, D. D. 


In a monograph we can only “at most touch the fringe” of 
so profound a doctrine; for who can search fully into the mys- 
tery of the adorable Trinity of which the Holy Ghost is the 
third Person? Or who can cull much in a life-time from all 
that which bas been written by devout and learned students of 
Theology? No person. The more one dwells upon the great 
and sublime theme the more stately in magnitude the same 


becomes. 

The fundamentals of the whole cycle of Truth are fixed, yet 
the light and knowledge concerning them in the spiritual Realm 
on earth are on the increase. There is continual progress and 
legitimate development relative to the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost in the Church as there is in regard to any other. Healthy 
progress is always desirable and calculated to deepen the faith 
of the called in Christ Jesus. We fear, however, that in our 
electrical period of the world’s history the attention of the peo- 
ple is not held to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost as it should 
be for their growth in grace, for confirmation in faith, and for 
encouragement in the Way that is narrow. 

God is a Spirit; Infinite Essence, concerning which finite 
mind cannot expect to discover much that is trustworthy by 
ratiocination. The term essence is in great measure incompre- 
hensible when we apply it to Deity, yet it is ample to give us 
some conception of the Divine Being. God is an Eternal Spirit, 
unique in His Being and perfect in His attributes. 

There is only one true and living God; but we speak cor- 
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rectly according to the Light of the world when we say, God 
the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, Three in One 
and (’ne in Three, Source of life, Fountain of every good given 
for the enjoyment of all animate creatures, the cause of motion 
and of impulse, “‘the Power determining change and antecedent 
to all things that suffer change.” Oh what serenity and satis- 
faction comes to the mind resting in contemplation on this 
Being, beneficent Governor, preserving order in the universe 
fashioned by His creative energy, and “ regulating the issues of 
all human agencies” in our sin-disturbed world ! 

Human reason cannot find out this God, neither can correct 
ideas be attained by the power of the most vivid imagination. 
The world by wisdom cannot know God. Much as we must 
value and appreciate metaphysical arguments and simpler dew- 
onstrations of the existence of God and His natural and moral 
attributes, we must not base our faith on such proof. He only 
knows correctly and most satisfactorily who studies Jesus Christ 
and fixes his soul-powers on His declarations. Our Instructor 
tells us that “three distinct Pefsons are the One only true and 
eternal God.” 

We have the manifestation of the ineffable Godhead by, in 
and through the Person of Jesus Christ, “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” Jo. 14: 9, ‘And, lo, a voice out 
of heaven said, This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” Matt. 4:17. “It is expedient for you that I go 
away: for if I go not away, the Paraclete (Advocate or Helper) 
will not come unto you.” Jo, 16:7. 

As we have the manifestation of God in the Person of Jesus 
Christ so by Him we have also the revelation of the secret 
counsel, will and pleasure of God concerning the salvation of 
His people. Great is the mystery. The infinite, unerring 
wisdom of the Father appears in every fact entering into the 
mediatorial scheme of redemption. By and by the veil of sin 
clouding the human understanding will be removed and then 
the Elect will behold and understand the plan in its entirety 
and glorious majesty when Christ comes in His power and glory 
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as Son of man accompanied by a retinue of angels. In that 
day sanctified knowledge will be perfected in the highest degree, 
God’s ways will be openly acknowledged, and His houor vindi- 
cated. 

‘“‘T BELIEVE IN THE Hoty Guost” is an article of faith ever 
since the organization of the Church, in the best and highest 
form, on the day of Pentecost. No person is a Christian who 
does not, with the powers of mind, heart and soul, believe in 
the Holy Ghost. It is one of the impossibilities among men. 
There may be the assent of will concerning the historic Christ, 
His miraculous birth, His superiority over all other good men 
in the unfolding of life and character, His unequaled philan- 
thropy, His golden precepts as grand and sublime, and His 
heroic death on the cross as the Man of perfection, but there 
cannot be assurance of being a son of God and heir of eternal 
life except by the aid and help of the Holy Spirit. No person 
can truthfully say before heaven and earth, 


“ Jesus, Thy blond and righteousness 
My beauty is, my glorious dress,” 


but through faith, the product of the Holy Ghost by the 
Gospel. , 

All efforts to prepare for the enjoyment of God and His 
glory in the heavenly world be they ever so faithful and stren- 
uous without dependence upon Divine Power are futile ; and 
the use of the Means of Grace are meaningless without faith in 
supernatural power at hand. To deny the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church is discrediting the most precious 
promise given by the Lord, and ranking Gospel history in the 
list of cunningly devised fables. ‘No man can say, Jesus is 
Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.” I Cor. 12: 3. 

We are not chargeable with being Tritheists because we assert 
the plurality of subsistences in the Godhead, and hold to the 
existence of three distinct persons, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
In doing so we speak agreeably to the teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, True, the Trinity is nowhere mentioned in the Bible 
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yet in sundry places the Word clearly states the fact that 
there is One God; that the Father is God; that the Son, 
Jesus Christ, is God; and that the Holy Ghost is God. The 
creation of the world is a Trinitarian act. ‘The plan of sal- 
vation is a Trinitarian work. The baptismal formula of the 
Catholic Church is Trinitarian ; and the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is fundamental to the Creed of Christendom. We have said 
this much regarding the Trinity in order to bring out more 
clearly the truth concerning the Holy Ghost as a distinct Per- 
son, truly Divine Agent, active and inteiligent and in every re- 
spect equal with the Father and the Son, and to show clearly 
that the Third Person of the Trinity termed Holy Ghost, has 
“infinitely holy spirituality of essence” in common with the 
First and Second Persons. 

As to the name given to the Third Person, I can say nothing 
that will be as edifying as that upon which the sainted Bethune 
learnedly remarked: “Ghost and spirit are, in our English 
Scriptures, synonymous and interchangeable terms. Thus 
(Luke 28: 46) we read, ‘And “when Jesus had cried with a 
loud voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I commend my 
Spirit ; and having said thus, he gave up the ghost.’” 

The original for both words is the same (compare the Greek 
of Matt. 27: 50, and of John 19: 30). Ghost is a purely 
English word; Spirit a Latin word Anglicized, and both trans- 
late a Hebrew word (77°) ruah), which, when applied to living 
beings, is, throughout the Old Testament, translated spirit. 
Both the Hebrew and Greek terme are figurative, the Hebrew 
signifying primarily wind, and the Latin breath, and both are 
intended to express the immaterial or unsubstantial nature of 
the class of being which we call spirit. In those languages no 
nearer approach could be made to a designation of existence 
not bodily. The sound of the wind shows their origin, ruah, 
resembling that made by the wind ; spi-ritus that made by the 
breath. Our English word ghost seems to be radical and 
primary ; at least its etymology is now too obscure to be trace- 
able. It is possible that it was adopted for the same reason of 
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sound, ghos-t, or gheis-t, though the conjecture is very doubtful, 
many English words having uo relation to wind or breath, 
having the same sibilant sound. Certain it is that while the 
Hebrew word is wind, and the Latin breath, the English ghost 
is never used but to signify either the spirit of man (. . .) and 
the adorable Holy Spirit, or Holy Ghost. Spirit is also used 
in both testaments for an extraordinary faculty, as a spirit of 
prophecy, or a spirit of divination, and as’ Daniel is said to 
have had “an excellent spirit,” and again for a prevailing tew- 
per or disposition, as @ spirit of fear .... ; and there are 
other uses of the term which need not be cited. No such use, 
however, is made of our word ghost, which has this advantage, 
that it not only translates the original, but gives the exact idea 
in the venerable name of the Holy Ghost . .. When the 
Scriptures speak of the infinitely glorious Third Person of the 
Trinity as the Holy Ghost or Spirit, it is expressive of His 
simple essence as a living, intelligent, active being, without 
body or material substance.” When we speak of Him as the 
Holy Spirit we do not do so in order to show inferiority to the 
Father or the Son, but as being the same in essence and sub- 
stance with beth, co-equal and co-eternal, God is a Spirit can 
be denominated of Him with the same accuracy of thought and 
expression as of the other two Persons in the Deity. Neither 
do we give Him the adjunct Holy to distinguish Him from the 
created spirits, angels, hovering around the throne of God ful- 
filling their mission according to Divine intention in serving 
and praising God in perfection. As He had no beginning, so 
was He eternally, essentially and unchangeably holy. Abso- 
lutely so; the Author of all holiness that characterizes any 
other holy spiritual entity, and in the economy of salvation He 
is the Sanctifier. In the kingdom of God amongst men in the 
earth, those who are ingrafted into Christ are being cleansed 
and perfected in will, heart, mind and soul by His operations. 
“ We are sanctified in Christ Jesus.” 1 Cor. 1: 2. 
“ Sanctified by God the Father, and by Jesus Christ His Son, 
And by God the Holy Spirit, Holy, Holy, Three in One.” 
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It is well also to observe that the designation of the Third 
Person of the Trinity is most properly Holy Ghost. The term 
is peculiar to Him in the economy of redemption to show the 
reciprocal relation He sustains to the Father and the Son. 
Hodge remarks that it is “to mark what is peculiar to His 
Person, i.e., His personal relation to the Father and the Son, 
and the peculiar mode of His operation ad eztra.” 

He is more than an emanating influence from the Father 
through the glorified human nature of the Son, to quicken, to 
sanctify, and to beautify the children of God. He is the Spirit 
as absolutely as the Father und the Son; and in no way to be 
regarded as merely breath, or life, or power going forth to 
energize and to influence other created beings to will and to do 
God’s good pleasure. He is equal with the Father and the Son 
in the eternity of being, in essence and in subsistence, but dis- 
tinct from them both in person. This is evident from various 
passages of Scripture. And it is of importance that the Church 
emphasizes this distinction. - 

False views of the Holy Spirit give incorrect ideas of the 
Church, of her ministry, and of her Sacraments, ‘‘ Now when 
they had gone throughout Phrygia, and the region of Galatia, 
and were forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in 
Asia, after they were come to Mysia, they assayed to go into 
Bythinia, but the Spirit suffered them not.” Acts 16: 6, 7. 
By epithet the Father is Creator, the Incarnate Son Redvemer 
and Revealer, and the Holy Ghost Operator and Sanctifier, yet 
the act of the one is always the act of the other two persons. 

The Holy Ghost is therefore spoken of by the inspired pen- 
men in the sacred books written after the ascension of the Lord 
Jesus as the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ and the Spirit 
of the Son of God.- “ Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit 
of God, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
Rom. 8: 9. “But when the Comforter is come, whom I will 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father.” John 15: 26. “If I go not 
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away, the Comforter will not come unto you, but if I depart I 
will send him unto you.” John 16: 7. ‘“ The Spirit of Jesus 
Christ.” Phil. 1: 19, 

Oredimus in Spiritus Sanctwn ex Patre Filioque precedentum, 
according to the Council of Toledo, A. D. 589. Theologians 
intend by this phrase “to designate the relation which the third 
Person sustains to the first and second, wherein by an eternal 
and*necessary, ¢.¢., not voluntary, not of the Father and the 
Sop, their whole identical divine essence, without limitation, 
division, or change is communicated to the Holy Ghost.” 
Many passages of Scripture clearly and emphatically state that 
the Holy Ghost is a distinct personal Being ; eternal, underived, 
proceeding, not begotten. 

Our conceptions of Him as such a Being cannot be too bright 
and lively, for by Him our faith in Jesus Christ as only De- 
liverer and Saviour becomes clearer, deeper and more rational. 
Only God the Holy Ghost can lift us out of ourselves into the 
Christ and through His mediation into communion of life with 
God. The Lieut shines in the moral darkness of this world, 
but we see the glory of the Father in the same ‘by One who 
abideth and dwelleth in us as God the Holy Ghost. There is 
no instance of time during which the Holy Spirit is not a dis- 
tinct Person in the adorable Godhead. 

A number of passages of Scripture also plainly predicate of 
Him the same attributes ascribed to God the Father and God 
the Son. He is a Being of will, of knowledge, of wisdom, of 
power, suscipient of grief, and liable to offence and resistance 
in His benign operations to bring men into proper relationship 
with offended Deity. He can be sinned against; blasphemed ; 
spoken against; lied unto; tempted; resisted; and grieved ; - 
all of which acts committed against Him prove beyond success- 
ful contradiction the distinct personality of the Holy Ghost. 
And the Arian heresy must ever be corrected that the Holy 
Spirit is “a mere influence of God.” So also must the Sabellian 
view that Holy Ghost is only one of the names of God be de- 
tested as an insult to the teaching of the inspired word. So 
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well are these heresies understood by intelligent Christians that 
it is not necessary to speak of them in detail. 

If we are convinced that the Holy Ghost is the third Person 
of the Trinity and distinct in His personality, then do we also 
believe in His divinity—that He is God. | 

The same glorious attributes are predicated of the Holy 
Spirit in the Scriptures by the inspired writers as are asserted 
as belonging to the Father and the Son. He is designated the 
Searcher, the Teacher sent from God, the Author of life, the 
Power by which miracles were wrought, the Mighty Worker, 
the everywhere present One, the Sanctifier, the eternal Spirit, 
“the Spirit of life,” “the Spirit of wisdom,” “the Spirit of 
power,” the quickening power in raising the dead, “the Spirit 
of glory.” He is called God; He is the Spirit of Christ; 
divine worship shall be rendered to Him; and “‘ the same con- 
summated acts of God” are ascribed to each of the three divine 
Persons. Apropos are the words of Dr. Dick: “To sum up 
the arguments which have been advanced in support of the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost: if He is designated by names 
peculiar to God, if Divine perfections are ascribed to Him, if He 
has performed such works as manifestly surpass created power, 
and if religious worship is addressed to Him, we are warranted 
to affirm that He is not a created spirit, but God over all, 
blessed forever.” Allow me to state in a sentence in a negative 
way the three fundamental errors extant respecting the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost is not simply another 
name for the Father, neither a mere energy or influence, nor a 
mere creature; and to speak of Him as nothing but “ the 
enthusiasm of the Society of Christians” is worse than any of 
the views advanced by Rationalists. 

In speaking of His office, we mean that to Him is given or 
delegated the work to be accomplished in the Church and the 
world for the salvation of men by and through the life and 
death of Jesus Christ. The means through which it is ordained 
by the Holy One in Three He is to operate are the Gospel 
teaching and the Holy Sacraments. This is His ordipary 
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mode of operation. Nevertheless, as He is a Divine Agent, 
we would not for a moment hold that He is limited and cir- 
eumscribed in His work by the regular channels of grace laid 
in the house of the Lord. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth.” For all we know, the Church 
and men only are bound to the use of the ordained means for 
the accomplishment of salvation,—not the Holy Spirit. To 
Him all things are possible. Infinitely omnipotent as well as 
wise, He can do whatsoever He pleases. If He saw fit, He 
could create worlds. Be this as it may, He is the Divine, Per- 
sona! Agent, God the Holy, present in and with the Church, 
the Body of the Lord Jesus Ohrist, for the salvation of men 
through faith in the Crucified One. To apply the blessed 
benefits of redemption, purchased at a great price by the In- 
carnate Son, is the official work of the Holy Ghost. 

Permit me, however, to mention some of the extraordinary 
work He performed during the course of history. To Him is 
ascribed the special formative operation by which order, beauty 
and utility were brought out of the chaotic fluid form, called 
forth by the creative power of the Godhead. “The earth was 
without form and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.” Gen. 1: 2. The immense expanse we call firmament 
was garnished by Him. “ By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made, and all the host of them by the Spirit of His 
mouth.” Ps, 33: 6. He was active in fixing the order and 
regulating the motion of the whole material universe. 

For centuries He inspired and aided chosen men to utter 
words of prophecy against God’s own people and the idolatrous 
nations around them. The prophetic gift came to men through 
the Spirit of God. “ Prophecy came not in the old time by 
the will of man; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” He was the inspiration of the 
Apostles and sacred writers who gave us Gospel history, his- 
tory of the propagation of Christianity during the apostolic 
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period, exposition of Christian doctriue,-and a prophetic exhi- 
bition of future things, in the books that constitute the New 
Testament. It was the work of the Holy Guost to take of the 
substance of the Virgin Mary‘and prepare a body free from 
the taint and indwelling of sin for the Son of God. Divinity 
and humanity were brought together without mixture and con- 
fusion of natures in the Person of Jesus Christ by the Holy 
Ghost overshadowing the Virgin. 

When the Lord Jesus was to enter publicly upon His Mes- 
sianic career, He was ordained and anointed. As Son of man, 
without sin, “ the Spirit of the Lord” came upon Him in visible 
manner, and the heavenly Father gave attestation by audible 
voice to His induction into the office of Prophet, Priest and King. 

When the work of redemption was accomplished by an expi- 
atory sacrifice On the accursed cross, and the depth of humiliation 
was reached by burial and descent into hades, by the Divine- 
human, it is said that His body was quickened again by the pow- 
er of the Spirit. The Holy Ghost has resurrection potency. By 
Him the bodies of the just, who sleep in Jesus, will be raised 
glorious bodies, fitted and beautified for the indwelling of sancti- 
fied souls. 

It is, however, the office of the Holy Ghost to apply the 
benefits of redemption as purchased by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It matters very little whether you say, Purchased by the sacri- 
fice Jesus made of His sinless body on the accursed wood—by 
sacrificial death—or secured by His life and death,—the bene- 
fits of redemption are made over to men and women who repent 
and believe by the operation of the Holy Spirit. After the 
Ascension of the glorified One from the green-tufted Mount of 
Olives, the application of His redemptive work would be given 
to the Holy Spirit. He would be absent corporeally, but present 
in the Person of the Holy Ghost, always with His people. 
Every member of the Church, ingrafted in Christ by a true and 
living faith, baptized in the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, can truthfully say: “The Holy Ghost is 
given me to make me by a true faith partaker of Christ.” 

Participation in the saving benefits of Christ Jesus can only 
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be enjoyed by the aid and operation of the Holy Spirit. Back 
of saving faith, godly sorrow that worketh repentance, not to 
be repented of, substantial joy in believing, and the rich expe- 
rience of living in a salvable stafe, or of being saved without 
one plea but that Jesus died for sin, is the work of the Holy 
Spirit. “I am what I am by the grace of God.” “He first 
loved us.” “Since, then, we are made partakers of Christ and 
His saving benefits by faith only, whence does this faith pro- 
ceed? Ans. From the Holy Ghost, who works faith in our 
hearts by the preaching of the Gospel, confirms it by the use 
’ of the Sacraments,” 

Men are sinful and helpless in the extreme through the 
power of evil. Their state is abnormal. Paul depicts them 
most trathfully as dead in sins and trespasses. Nothing is 
more plainly taught in the Holy Scriptures than the sinfulness 
of the human family. It is the work of the Holy Ghost to 
convict sinners of sin and guilt, to beget in their souls the life 
divine, to bring about the new creation. In the order of time 
and thought, regeneration, the act performed in the soul from 
above, precedes faith, love, experience, obedience, conversion, 
The new life first,—then development of this divine life and 
the slaying or mortifying of the old man. By the Holy Ghost 
regeneration takes place in the soul, adoption into God’s family 
is secured, and sanctification is being accomplished. “Ye are 
washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 1 Cor. 6: 11, 

The Holy Spirit abides and dwells permanently in the 
Church. He performs His mission in her and by her among 
men. The Word becomes the incorruptible seed under His 
influence. The sacraments are holy, visible signs and seals, 
and have confirmatory benefit for believers in Jesus Christ as 
Saviour, because of the reality and actuality of His presence 
and power. It is His ministration in the Church that gives 
efficacy to the preaching of the Gospel and” to the. Means of 
Grace for the development of the souls of believers in piety 
and godliness in the higher life. “He takes of the things of 
Christ, and shows them unto us.” “He prepares the soil for 
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the seed, and the seed for the soil; but the sowing and the 
preparation of the soil, so far as we can see, go together. ... 
It is enough for us to know that the Holy Ghost alone regene- 
rates the tinner by uniting him to the life of Christ. ... The 
ingrafting is the work of the Holy Ghost.” 

It is a wonderful gift God gave the Church through the 
glorified human nature of the Son in the Person of the Holy 
Ghost. He is the soul of the Body, that men may participate 
in all the benefits of salvation secured by the Incarnate One 
through suffering and death. 

It is inexpressible joy to be made a temple of God by the 
indwelling of the Spirit. He dwells in the believer as the 
Spirit of Christ. “The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God; and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” 


“To Thee, O Comforter Divine, 
For all Thy grace and power benign, 
Sing we Alleluia! 
“To Thee, whose faithful love had place 
In God’s great Coverant of Grace, 
Sing we Alleluia! 
“To Thee, whose faithful voice does win 
The wandering from the ways of sin, 
Sing we Alleluia! 
“To Thee, whose faithful power doth-heal, 
Enlighten, sanctify and seal, 
Sing we Alleluia! 
“To Thee, whose faithful truth is shown 
By every promise made our own, 
Sing we Alleluia! 
“To Thee, our Teacher and-our Friend; 
Onur faithful Leader to the end, 
Sing we Alleluia! 
“To Thee, by Jesus Christ sent down, 
Of all His gifts the sum and crown, 
, Sing we Alleluia! 
“To Thee, who art with God the Son 
~ And God the Father ever One, 
Sing we Alleluia! Amen!” 
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GODLINESS. 


BY REV. D. B. LADY, A. M. 


THE word Godliness, placed at the head of this essay, is an 
expressive word. The fact is it seems more expressive, at first 
sight at least, than the word in the Greek Testament from 
which it is translated. The phrase “ godly sorrow ” (2 Cor, 7: 
10) in the original is‘ sorrow according to or suited to God,” 
} xata Oedv dixy. “ Godly sincerity” (2 Cor. 1: 12) in. the 
original is “sincerity of God,” edcxeveig Oeod, as it is also 


rendered in.the New Version. ‘Godly jealousy ” (2 Cor. 11: 
2) is “jealousy of God,” @eod C7Aw, in the original. Into 
these phrases the Greek word for God, @edc, enters as a constit- 
uent, and they are equally strong in the original and in the 
translation. In Hebrews 12: 28, however, for “with godly 
fear” we have in the Greek perd ebdaSeiac, a phrase into which 
the Greek word for God does not enter. But in 1 Tim. 2: 10, 
the word JeooéBera occurs and this is rendered godliness in both 
the Old and the New Version of the New Testament, Jeooéfea 
containing as will be perceived, the Greek word for God. In 
most other cases where we find the word Godliness in the Eng- 
lish New Testament we find edoéfeca in the Greek; and the 
English is a stronger word than that for which it stands in the 
original, for into this Greek word the word for God in that lan- 
guage does not enter. : . 

The word evoéfeca is compounded of ed and e¢fac. Léfac 
is the Greek word for shame, awe, fear, reverence, esteem, 
honor, worship. The word ed means well, appropriate, good. 
Eicéfeva is a good shame, an appropriate and becoming and 
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well-considered fear; reverence, esteem, honor, and worship, 
such as one ought to entertain. % enters into a number of 
words which are in common use in our language. Adyog is a 
speech; Eulogy is a speech or writing in commendation of 
some one. Eupepsy is good digestion in opposition to dyspepsy, 
. bad digestion. Euphony is an agreeable sound, an easy, smooth 
enunciation of sounds, A word of euphony is a word inserted 
in a sentence mainly for the sake of the sound. In all these 
the idea of good or well is embodied. This holds true wherever 
the word ed enters into the formation of another word. It 
carries with it the idea of excellence, desirableness, appropriate- 
ness. Ejdoéfeta is an excellent, an appropriate, a desirable, a 
becoming shame, awe, fear, reverence, worship; and hence such 
a state of heart and mind as is becoming on the part of man 
towards God; and hence, in the second place, piety, religion, 
obedience, devotion, godliness. 

The sense of shame is inherent in the nature of man. Awe 
and fear and reverence and honor and worship and piety and 
religion and obedience and.love, or, to embody the whole 
thought in one word, godliness, are also indigenous to the hu- 
man heart. Shame and awe are closely related. In both there 
is a sense of our own inferiority in contrast with that which 
is better and greater than we are. When one has committed 
an act which the public sentiment condemns, when he comes to 
himself afterwards, he experiences this sense of shame or mor- 
tification before his conscience, his own better self, or, if de- 
tected in the act, before others. His own littleness, in contrast 
with his knowledge of what he ought to be, or in contrast with 
others who are above the commission of such acts, is apparent 
to himself and is impressed upon his consciousness. He feels 
disgraced before himself and before others. He is prompted 
to hide himself from his own presence and from that of his 
fellow-men. Men often seek the unconsciousness brought about 
by strong drink to escape, at least for a time, the mortification 
which follows wrong-doing. 

The sense of awe comes to one when in the presence of some- 
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thing great and grand in nature. A roaring cataract, a lofty 
mountain, the apparently illimitable prairie, the boundless 
ocean, a thunder-sterm, the starry heavens, a battle-field where 
mighty armies contend for the mastery, all fill us with a sense 
of our own inferiority. In contact with such displays of great- 
ness and power a sense of the infinitude outside of ourselves 
comes to us. We have a conception of our own insignificance. 
We wonder at and admire the strength and nobility of that 
which confronts us. We take pleasure at last in its eontem- 
plation because, along with the impression of our own inferi- 
ority which it conveys to us, we feel akin to the grandeur and 
sublimity before us. It is we who perceive it. In the act of 
perception it becomes part of our experience, enters into our 
life, and we are lifted up by it into its own sphere. 

A similar feeling fills the heart when one comes in contact 
with what is great in human beings. Here we call it esteem, 
honor, fear, reverence. The child has an instinctive awe and 
fear of the parent. To him the parent is great. The age, ex- 
perience, wisdom, power and authority of the parent fill the 
child with the feeling of fear and reverence. The child is im- 
pressed with a sense of his own almost infinite inferiority, and 
thus depressed in the first instance; but he also intuitively 
recognizes his own interest in the parents, in the second in- 
stance; they are his parents; he is their offspring, and he has 
it in him to become like them; he takes pleasure in their sup- 
eriority, and is himself elevated thereby. Men have this 
feeling in the presence of pure and noble women. Men and 
women experience the same thing when they meet, in life or on 
the pages of history, with those who have worthily occupied 
high positions, who have been possessed of high character, or 
have been of great service to mankind. We shrink, are awed 
in their presence. Our hearts go out in reverence and honor 
towards them. Weare lifted up by our association with them. 
We are proud of their characters, their great talents, and their 
wonderful achievements. We feel that we are members of the 
same human race or of the same nation which they have made 
illustrious by their lives, 
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This eboéBeca reaches its full development, however, only 
when the human being is brought into contact with his God. 
Even in that which is grand and solemn and sublirae in nature 
we feel that there is in some way an expression of God’s great- 
ness. “ The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.” “ When I consider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and stars which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him? And the 
son of man, that thou visitest him?” In a storm we see the 
power and the wrath of the Almighty. The blackness and 
darkness and tempest which covered the height from which the 
law was given was of such fearful appearance that even Moses 
said, “I exceedingly fear and quake.” In the prairie and in the 
ocean there is a reflection of God’s infinity. In human beings 
we behold the image of God. In a good and pure woman this 
shines forth most strikingly. 


“More human, more divine than we; 
In truth half human half divine 
Is woman, when. good stars. agree 
To temper with their beams benign 
The hour of her nativity.” 


In a holy and great man we honor and reverence that which is 
godlike. . We have no reason to believe that the Almighty does 
not reveal Himself and come to us in the beauty and sublimity 
of that nature which is the workmanship of His hands, or in the 
purity, unselfishness and nobility, as well as the great endow- 
ments of men and women, who were created after His own 
image, whom He endowed with the excellent gift of righteous- 
ness and whom He formed for immortality. 

But we come into the presence of God especially in His re- 
vealed will. When the Law is read to us it is as though God 
were again thundering those “ten words” from the hights of 
Sinai, as when they were first made known to the people of 
Israel. The truth of the Scriptures is the truth of God. It 
liveth and abideth. It is able to sanctify and save us. My 
words, Christ said, are spirit and life. In Christ we see the 
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Father. His character and attributes, His personality and life 
are brought nigh to us, and we come into contact with Him as 
we study the biography of our Saviour and acquire a knowledge 
of Him. In divine worship we meet God. At the Lord’s 
Table He sups with us and we with Him. In this Holy Com- 
munion He cleanses us from our sins, ‘enlightens us by His 
Spirit, strengthens us by His grace, and nourishes our souls 
unto eternal life with the body and blood of His Son who be- 
came a sacrifice for the sin and for the salvation of the world. 
When God’s people meet to engage in His service, “the Lord 
is among them, as in Sinai, in the sanctuary” (Ps. 68: 17). 
“The Lord is in his holy temple” (Ps. 11: 4). Of every house 
of God it can be said as Jacob said of the scene of his dream : 
“Surely the Lord is in this place:” “How dreadful is this 
place! This is none other than the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven.” God also comes to us in the still small 
voice of the Spirit, and in His providential dealings with us. 
“The steps of a good man are ordered by the-Lord ” (Ps. 37: 
23). And God’s presence, felt, recognized, apprehended, calls 
out in the human heart edoé¢Geca, a proper and becoming feeling 
of shame and awe and esteem and honor; that which in other 
words we call piety, religion, godliness. 

Shame and awe and fear and reverence and worship and piety 
and religion and godliness are essentially the same. They are 
steps in the genesis of the same divine endowment. They are 
developed and grow out of one another, as the heart is 
brought into’contact with righteousness and grandeur and truth 
and God. The process may be said to begin with shame and end 
in godliness, edo¢feca, in its full development. Beitig but 
branches of the same trunk and growing out of the same root 
they sustain the most intimate relations to eavh other, as is 
apparent from a passage in the book “of Ezra: ‘‘ Then were 
assembled anto me every one that trembled at the words of the 
God of Israel, because of the trespass of them of the captivity; 
and I sat astonied until the evening oblation. And at the 
evening oblation I arose up from my fasting, even with my gar- 
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ment and my mantel rent; and I fell upon my knees, and 
spread out my hands unto the Lord my God; and I said, O my 
God, I am ashamed and binsh to lift up my face to thee, my 
(#od: for our iniquities are increased over our head, and our 
guiltiness is grown up to the heavens” (Ezra 9; 4-6). Shame 
arises from a sense of sinfulness, When sin, through pardon 
and the cleansing power of Christ’s blood and Spirit, is elimi- 
nated from our life, the fear of God is still the beginning of 
wisdom. As we see God in the reflections of His greatness in 
nature, and then in truth and then in His blessed Son, “ who is 
the effulgence of his glory and the impress of his substance,’’ as 
we come into full communion with Him in the Sacred Supper, 
and know of His teaching by the doing of His will, we will 
reach the highest, experience of religion, that feeling towards 
God which produces perfect obedience to His will and entire de- 
votion to His service, 

The question might be raised as to the value of svoéfeca in 
human experience and as an element or factor of human life. 
Would it not be better if shame, and the successive gradations 
of it up to godliness itself, were absent from our nature? Some 
might be disposed to answer in the affirmative. Shame is a 
bitter feeling. It is not pleasant to have a sense of mortifica- 
tion when detected in wrong-doing. To stand reverentially 
before purity in womanhood and disinterestedness and superior 
endowments in a fellow-man might be thought belittling to our- 
selves. To feel and express honor and respect for men in high 
position, or for those who have been of great service to man- 
kind is sometimes denominated toadyism and is looked upon as 
degrading. Especially might the fear of God be regarded as 
placing one under unnecessary restraint, and godliness as com- 
pelling one to an obedience and service which are very incon- 
venient, and come next to slavery itself. 

But a little reflection will show the importance and value of 
this element. What respect could one have for a boy who 
could not hang his head when detected in an act of meanness, 
or for a woman from whom had gone the power to blush when 
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found guilty of unbecoming conduct. There are those, doubt- 
less, who are lost to shame, who can not only do wrong, but 
who feel no degradation in bad conduct ; who are not mortified 
when found guilty of the most outrageous acts. But who 
would be such an one? Who would have wife or child of that 
character? To be able to do wrong secretly is bad enough, 
but to be able to do it in the open light of day, unblushingly, 
without compunction, with no sense of degradation, able to 
look all men boldly in the face, is ten thousand times worse. 
For him who can be ashamed there is hope of redemption from 
sin. His sense of shame is a foundation for reformation and 
correctness of conduct. But for him who cannot be brought to 
a sense of'shame there is no hope. He is not only degraded, 
but he is satisfied with his degradation. He is shameless, and 
he glories in his shame. Whilst a sense of shame involves hu- 
miliation and bitterness, yet it is the only true passage into a 
manner of life of which there will be no reason to be ashamed. 

A proper respect and reverence for what is excellent and ad- 
mirable and grand and noble in our fellow-men is to be com- 
mended. There is no toadyism in honoring those who are 
worthy. To feel a respect for the character and deeds of those 
who are truly great argues the existence of a degree of great- 
ness in him who entertains this feeling. The absence of this 
sentiment is the loss of something valuable out of our lives. 
Some have no sense of the beautiful or the sublime in nature. 
To them a mountain is a mass of earth and rocks ; the prairie, 
some hundreds of thousands of acres of level land; the ocean, a 
vast expanse of water. At Niagara 


“ The tailor made one single note, 
Gods! What a place to sponge a coat!” 


But who would envy such persons? ‘Their life is a poor and 
meagre one. They lose a rich experience which they might 
have had if their zesthetic sense had been cultivated. They are 
in a worse condition than those who are color-blind, or who 
cannot distinguish the sweetest strains of music from ordinary 
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sounds. Those who have no admiration for greatness, no rev- 
erence for purity and exalted goodness in human life, who feel 
no honor or respect for those who have rendered great services 
to the country or made distinguishe sacrifices for mankind are 
in a still worse condition, 

There are those also who seem to be conscious of no relation 
to the Divine Being. They live, as far as any thought or feel- 
ing of theizs on the subject is concerned, without God in the 
world. They lose the rich experience which a consciousness of 
God brings to the human heart. No sense of having sinned 
against heaven and in His sight is felt by them even at the 
commission of the grossest immoralities. No blush for having 
done, under His all-seeing eye what is shameful, mantles their 
cheeks, No awe overwhelms their souls in the presence of the 
extraordinary displays of divine power. No admiration and 
love steals into their hearts in contemplating the love of God 
manifested in the gift of His Son to become the Savior of the 
world. They are not constrained by the infinite sacrifice of 
Christ to give themselves in body soul and spirit to His service. 
No gratitude for deliverance from the power of evil prompts 
them to lives of obedience and devotion to God and their fellow- 
men, Such lives are infinitely barren. Originally endowed 
with the possibility of attaining to the sublime heights of right- 
eousness and unselfishness and consecration, they have come to 
revolve in the low plane of sense and self. They entertain no 
lofty aspirations, They reach no worthy attainments. There 
is for them no exaltation of soul and character. They miss 
what is best and grandest in life. They are of the earth, and 
never rise above it. 

It may be taken for granted that it was the design of God 
that every individual of the human family should seek and at- 
tain to growth and enlargement, The most ample provision is 
found in man’s nature and environment for such expansion. 
There is food for the body and abundant opportunity for ex- 
ercise. There is nourishment for the mind and the most fre- 
quent and urgent calls come to him for the use of his intellec- 
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tual faculties, and their growth is secured by such nourishment 
and use. Our social nature is ministered to. The solitary 
have been set in families and in communities, ard a varied re- 
lationship and complicated intercourse have cowe to exist 
among men and women. Love of country ia called into exist- 
ence and strengthened by pubtic needs and national vicissitudes. 
Will any one question that this manifold environment evolves 
in man’s life, and ministers to the growth of what is essential to 
his character, and makes him truly human, and advances him 
continually towards greatness and a glorious fruitage. Without 
growth in all these and other directions man would remain a 
pigmy. He would be dwarfed and idiotic and isolated and un- 
fruitful. Man is humanized by his surroundings when these 
are properly employed. 

But this is not all that enters into and makes up a fully 
rounded life. EdoéfSeva is a necessary part of complete and 
perfected humanity. Where shame for wrong-doing is absent 
something essential is wanting. An active and vigorous con- 
science which brings a blush to the cheek of the sinner for his 
sin belongs to human nature. Reverence for parents, awe in 
the presence of the sublime and awful in nature and in human 
life, admiration for the great and good, for what is unselfish 
and noble in the history of men and nations, and, last and best 
of all, the crowning quality of life, but of a piece with what 
precedes, the consciousness and fear of God, respect and rever- 
ence for the Divine Being, piety, religion, that feeling or senti- 
ment or principle in the soul which prompts to hatred towards, 
and avoidance of sin, and obedience to God’s laws, worship of 
God, and devotion to His service belong to and are an essential 
part of human nature in the fulness of its growth. Without these 
the individual is incomplete. He has not apprehended the 
whole of what is offered him in the world. He has fallen short 
of the highest to which he might have attained. He has missed 
the most valuable thing of all out of his experience. His life 
has not come to full bloom and perfect fruitage. 

Humean life is happy and rich to the extent to which it is en- 
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larged and its powers are strengthened and its capacities filled 
with the contents to which they are adapted. Childhood and 
youth are enjoyed because they cover the period of growth of 
a certain kind. The world and all experience are fresh and 
new to the growing boy. It is a delightful experience to have 
his powers expand ‘and his body, soul and spirit receive into 
themselves that which is suited to them.and by which they live 
and thrive and increase. Many men in after years, when they 
have ceased to grow, when life has become “ flat, stale and un- 
profitable” to \them, when their days and years are barren 
and unfruitful, look back with regret and longing to the days 
of their childhood, rich in growth and enjoyment. But why 
should men cease to grow? Physical growth, it is true, has its 
limits, But is this true of intellectual growth also, or of growth 
in ebo¢fera? By no means, There is no limit to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. A thousand unconquered worlds lie be- 
yond the “utmost purple rim” of present intellectual attain- 
ment. Nor has any one yet reached the limit of expansion and 
acquirement in the development of the sense of greatness and 
goodness outside himself, and the possession of the contents of 
that best part of our nature which maketh for righteousness and 
lays hold of divine truth and apprehends God, Only the eternal 
life to come will suffice for that. If awe and reverence and piety 
and religion are cultivated, we can go on adding to our life indefi- 
nitely, ‘‘ increasing with the increase of God.” ‘For bodily 
exercise is profitable for a little; but godliness (eioéfea). is 
profitable for all things, having promise of the life which now 
is, and of that which is tocome” (1 Tim.4:8). “ But god- 
liness (edo¢fera) with contentment is great gain” (1 Tim. 6:6). 

As much of the delightfulness and joy of youth come from 
expanding powers and accumulating acquirements, and as there 
is probably no limit to spiritual growth, it is reasonable to 
believe that the rapture coming from our progress in godliness 
will never come to an end. It will be admitted, moreover, 
that the greatest pleasure and happiness is not attained through 
physical growth, but through intellectusl, social, esthetic and 
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moral expansion and attainment. There is an ascending scale 
here. It is also reasonable to believe, therefore, that in the 
growth in godliness which is to go on forever, the happiness 
coming to us by means of it will be of a character superior to 
that enjoyed by means of any other growth. We know this 
already indeed by our experience of the Christian life, which is 
doubtless but an earnest of the experience of the life to come. 

Edoéfeca is a quality which can be cultivated. And the 
means of its cultivation have been provided. .The undeveloped 
power is in the human heart. It is a part of man’s nature. 
And it grows by what it feeds on and in the degree in which it 
is exercised. The law of growth is one and the same for every 
endowment of the individual. The infant heart is very sus- 
ceptible. It will soon learn to feel its degradation when involved 
in guilt. It will readily come to hate evil, There is such a 
thing as original goodness as well as original depravity, and 
both are capable of development. Heredity has much to do 
with the advantages or disadvantages with which every human 
life begins the world; and God created man good; with that 
advantage the race began life. 

Outside of the individual is the awe-inspiring. The presence 
of the parent and the teacher calls out respect and reverence. 
The wonderful displays of power in nature continue the evolu- 
tion. The solitude of the pathless forest, the vast expanse of 
plain and ocean, the loftiness of the mountain, the beauty of the 
sunshine, the terror of the storm, minister to the expanding sense 
of wonder and fear and admiration and awe. God’s revelation 
of Himself in the truths of His word and in the person of His 
Son, the solemn services of the sanctuary, the sacraments of 
the Church, the unseen but not unfelt presence of the Holy 
Spirit carry on the growth to piety and religion and godliness 
in its full sense, “ perfecting holiness_in the fear of God” until 
the individual has his “ fruit unto holiness and the end everlast- 
ing life ”- (Rom. 6: 22). 
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THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE IN THE COLLEGIATE 
CURRICULUM. . 


BY PROF. SAMUEL VERNON RUBY, ESQ., A.M., PH.D., URSINUS 
COLLEGE, COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 


No stupy to-day, in civilized and enlightened nations, rises 
to such importance, or claims such general attention, as the 
study of the national language. The world, indeed, is awaken- 
ing to the fact that a nation’s growth, or progress, is from 
within, and that the central study of all studies is the one in 
which is laid up whatever there may be of value in the life- 
work of the people. 

The reason prompting to such thinking is the intimate rela- 
tion existing between the national language and national 
activity. All actions of body and mind, of which a people is 
capable, find place and utterance in the national language. Its 
existence is not limited by days or years. Generations enrich 
it. Centuries enlarge it. ; 

In it are cut and chiseled to the exact fitting of every really 
national thought and sentiment those untranslatable expressions 
called idioms, These, in workmanship, are finer than anything 
wrought in wood or metal. In them are seen, in their true dis- 
positions, the men and women and children of the nation in 
every walk of life, 

Expressed in the national language, raising, cleansing and 
moulding the nation into separate, national existence, are the 
people’s beliefs, forming into a national philosophy. Forming, 
we say, for at this point no nation, by its nature, does or can 
stand still. In this it is itself living, growing, advancing, more 
and more realizing, ever and ever fulfilling, its destiny. 
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These ideas are not new, but old—as old, indeed, as nations 
or peoples, The authors, whose immortal works point out the 
intellectual pathway of mankind, have always found the national 
language a proper study, and a fit depository of their literary 
labors. We can trace this upon the printed page, whether 
ancient or modern. We can there see how completely these 
portrayers of life and interpreters of nature were constrained, 
by a study of the living and the real of their day, to form their 
ideals, and to express them within the reach, because within 
the language, of the people. In support of this let examples 
testify. 

The Old Testament shows in its varied style nothing of the 
school or cloister, but is fragrant of garden and orchard, and 
abounds in pictures drawn from hill and vale, brook and river, 
and the nooks and pleasant by-ways of human life. 

The classical student knows full well how Homer clings to his 
native dialect, its primitive use of adjectives and rhetorical 
figures; and to those processes of composition which are of all 
kinds the easiest, simple narration and simple description, 
The closest inspection of the Iliad will reveal nothing that could 
not have been familiar to the Greeks of Homer’s day. 

Dante, the great Italian poet, turned from the classic Latin 
to the language of his people, in which no important work had 
up to his time appeared, and crystallized into its lovely sounding 
words and phrases his wonderful poem, the Divine Comedy. 

Chaucer, in the 14th century, when the English language had 
just become national, translated into it many excellent poems 
from the French, and used it to transmit to posterity his own 
studies of nature, and his immortal Canterbury Tales. 

The German Goethe, who was not distinguished as a linguist, 
made his studies the best German authors who preceded him, so 
that in and by the skillful use of his native German alone he 
became, as Emerson puts it, the writer. 

Shakespeare, who studied the drama and the English, is held 
in remembrance, “not for any new truths announced, not for 
facts of history or science expressed, but for the superior, inim- 
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itable workmanship of his poems” wrought in the English 
language. 

Ceorge Bancroft, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe studied svenes and phases of our national life, and gave 
them such settings in words as to cause us to seek their writings, 
in order that we may know ourselves better, and gain a more 
national expression for our thoughts. So, too, are we moved 
by the orations-of Webster and Everett, the law-commentaries 
of Chancellor Kent, the poems of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
and those best expressions telling of country, home and heart, 
continually issuing from the national senate, the forum and the 
pulpit. 

If such, indeed, has been the judgment of the wise and great 
of mankind, why this delay in making the national language a 
principal study in the collegiate curriculum? We answer that 
from the time of instituting liberal education in this country two 
methods of mental training have existed, the scholastic and that 
which, from a small beginning, has become the national. The 
scholastic method came to us with the college, complete in itself, 
unyielding and conservative. ©The national method has grown 
up among us. It contains all the elements of a perfect system 
of education; but it is yielding and progressive. The former 
has bad rule in the colleges for centuries; the latter is just 
finding entrance, It is the scholastic method that has thrown _ 
_ up barriers against the national language, first by the form of 
its curriculum inherited from the European university, and 
secondly by the direction of mind given its graduate. To this 
end let history speak, 

When the university had its origin in Europe the notion was 
prevalent that those who attended and received instruction from 
its teachers should be a separate community. The existence of 
this notion forces a thinking mind to the conclusion that to 
mark the separation rere. Ye the student wore the cap and 
gown, and to mark it inwardly the national language was ex- 
cluded from the curriculum. . 

At first the attendance upon the universities numbered thou- 
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sands. After a time these immense crowds were scattered. 
Then arose the schools of preparation. These schools, how- 
ever, were governed by what the students needed most to take 
a degree in the liberal arts. 

The universities conferred these degrees. They also de- 
clared what was requisite to take them. So exclusive and 
fixed were the universities in their requirements that to change 
them the opinions of such men as Luther, Calvin and their co- 
adjutors had no power. Naturally, rhetoric, logic, metaphysics, 
ethics, aud, later on, history, were taught; but their central 
studies were Latin, Greek and mathematics. 

Scholastic learning in America descended in full from scho- 
lastic learning in Europe. As a consequence, the establishing 
of colleges in the United States was nothing more or less than 
the establishing among us of the principal course, or curricu- 
lum, of the universities, That was then the only known form 
of tuition in the liberal arts. It brought to the front and 
firmly set, in its cold and narrow form, the old routine of Latin, 
Greek and mathematics. 

This form, or routine, by means of the extraordinary amount 
of time and drill given to its few studies. has made the colleges 
in their nature conservative. The study of the Latin and the 
Greek, so continuously pursued, and for so many years, causes 
the student to look down upon the page, and back into the past, 
until he loses hold of the present, In time he forms for him- 
self a new world, in which his nation has no part. In such a 
secluded and isolated life, his mathematics makes him formal ; 
his logic, contentious about words ; his philosophy, speculative. 
Progress with him is advancement from a giver point in a study 
to a given point in the same study. 

All this develops into a method, and stamps itself upon the 
student’s character. And, as a matter of fact, the most 
thorough, because the most impressible, student becomes a 
teacher, a professor, to take the place of a professor whose 
labors have ceased. The new man comes to his work full of 
vigor, somewhat laden with his subject, and intending to do 
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good. Of course, he knows nothing of the art of teaching, for 
that is the result of experience. To supply the lack of experi- 
ence he takes to that which he finds in himself, with which he 
is imbued, a something at sand and ready made. It is exactly 
what he saw and learned at college. And what he there saw 
and learned he continues a month, a year, and the curriculum 
of the college, with its method, is fully transmitted in the 
work of the graduate. 

In this ocrap of history, we at once come upon the cause of 
the delay in making the national language a study in the col- 
legiate curriculum. We do not find it to be the reason usually 
given, to wit: that these studies, Latin, Greek and mathemat- 
ics, best serve the purpose of mental discipline. It is, however, 
a method which by custom has become a tyranny. And is 
there no escape from it? Does the present indicate no change ? 
Let us see. 

There are connected with most American colleges directors 
and professors who are shrewd and ambitious men. They 
know that real progress—physical, intellectual, moral—lies in 
the present, and is of the people. Within the last fifteen years 
they have worked to find a place in the collegiate curriculum 
for the national language. But how have some of these done 
it? Hear, if you please. A college, with over a thousand stu- 
dents and a great national reputation, demands what is equal 
to a full preparation in English for entrance to the Freshman 
class, On its examination papers, of several years ago, is indi- 
cated the requirement of an essay on one of Shakespeare’s 
plays, or Thackeray’s English Humorists, or Gray’s Elegy, or 
Scott’s Marmion. Another college, at a certain stage in its 
course, tumbles, at one time, upon a class, a whole English 
classic, and follows, in the same term, with several others in 
quick succession. 

This is crowding the actual study of the national language 
back into the schools, in which the time for preparation is too 
short, the mind at work not sufficiently trained, and the studies 
wanting, for a full and proper understanding of its literature. 
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It is saying, the colleges acknowledge the importance of the 
study of the national language, but the student must do his 
studying of it elsewhere, and the colleges will test hin as to 
whether or not he has done it wel’. 

The attitude is wrong. Already a few of the higher institu- 
tions of learning show a better spirit. In them rhetoric, in all 
its parts, is given ample time ; the processes of composition are 
studied; exercises are had in articulation and enunciation ; and 
“importance is attached to the vocal interpretation of litera- 
ture.” 

Indeed, the study of the national language can not be crowded 
back into the preparing schools. This may do for a nation dif- 
ferently constituted from our own. We area democracy. Our 
government is delegated to us from God. He has also indicated 
our nation’s destiny,—the greatest of all,—the uplifting of ha- 
manity. To meet the requirements thus imposed, we need a 
thorough and extended training in our national language, In 
it is found the true meaning of our government, and the full in- 
terpretation of our destiny. No other people has had a like 
spirit; no other language contains similar thought, or has a 
similar construction. Before the Revolution many of the col- 
onists saw the need of a peculiar mental training for the peo- 
ple. Since then, and particularly within the present century, 
such mighty strides have been made in popular education as to 
cause us to reach what may be properly termed the national 
method of mental training. It began in schools here and there. 
They were called public, because free to every one. These pub- 
lic schools have increased in number until they cover the land. 
Their power is great, This power arises by reason of o 
curriculum, common to all, and of which curriculum the 
central study is the national language. In these, at the 
age of six, the pupil begins work. At the age of thirteen he 
quits his speller, and at sixteen he completes his grammar. 
Along with this he has finished reading, the arithmetics, the 
geographies, penmanship, industrial drawing, algebra, plane 
geometry and United States history. In a town of considera- 
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ble size, the high school adds rhetoric, something of science, of 
Latin, and, it may be, of Greek. 

To do the work of the high-school, in many cases, adds years 
as well as labor, and sends the boy toward the age of twenty- 
one, with an abnormal eagerness for business; and generally, 
he goes from the school, not to college, but into the world. 

But should the graduate of the high-school determine to en- 
ter college, and should his preparation in Latin, Greek and 
mathematics admit him, he yet lacks in the preparation required 
to analyze, or comprehend in full, a classic in the national 
language. To accomplish this, time is not the only element. 
Mental training of a peculiar kind is needed. It arises from 
the pursuit of studies already in the collegiate curriculum. 
And these studies are at every turn, in every class, from Fresh- 
man rhetoric to Senior ethics. 

As we stand on the threshold of the college with our argu- 
ment in hand, we shall not question the status of the college 
in the nation. The American college is not self-originated and 
autocratic, but it partakes of the national life, is democratic ; 
and like the public school is a school of preparation. 

If, in the last hundred years, one thing in the line of educa- 
tion has been more clearly demonstrated than another, it is that 
the functious of the college and of the university are separate 
and distinct ; that of the college being preparation, those of the 
university being investigation and special work. In the ideal 
college the work is many sided, being many studies nicely ad- 
justed, as to quantity, for lessons; as to time, for recitations ; 
and so selected and developed as to result in the general train- 
ing of a person in body, mind and heart. In the ideal uni- 
versity the work is in single directions, each heavily laden with 
quantity and references, with research and experiments, so as 
to result in the training of an individual for a particular calling. 

As to situation, these institutions have different requirements. 
The best location for the college is near a village or town, 
amidst shrubbery and trees, with acres of lawn, and beautiful 
walks, water courses, contiguous orchards, adjoining fields, ad- 
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jacent woods, and all the lovely scenery which only living 
nature can yield. The best seat for the university is in the 
city, which is filled with human skill, where men of every 
capacity jostle elbows, where art is above nature, practice takes 
the place of training, and realization is, or is not, instant upon 
the doing. 

By these explanations and descriptions we at once see the 
relation of the college and its accompanying academic school 
to the public school in its best condition; or of the college itself 
to the high-school, in which public instruction ends. The col- 
lege, however, can hardly be called the complement of the 
public school, but the work of the two can be so fitted together, 
upon the common basis which the national language affords, as 
to give a continuous and thereby economic line of necessary in- 
struction, leading from the first step in acquiring knowledge to 
a finished and completed personal training. 

Thus far we have been louking at our subject in the light of 
its importance, and in its relations to the collegiate curriculum. 
We shall now briefly consider it as a study; what it is asa 
study, and its effect as a study upon the student. 

The national language is always a complete linguistic study 
in itself; It is a tongue, speech, and language. In these three 
particulars it stands in sharp contrast with the Latin and the 
Greek. The last two are often called the dead languages, be- 
cause neither is a tongue or speech. The national language is 
called a living language, because it lives upon the tongue, 
dwells on the ear, and is quickened with thought and feeling in 
action, 

As a study in the collegiate curriculum it will add greatly to 
that breadth of learning which every one needs. It begins 
with the voice. This, however, includes the training of the 
body. To have a good voice means to have a sound body. To 
have a sound body requires a thorough knowledge of human 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene. Only in this knowledge 
can arise that perfection of manner which is exhibited in sit- 
ting, standing, moving, resulting in the graceful action of the 
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reader and the orator. Through it we learn to breathe properly, 
and to keep ready for use the organs of speech, that we may 
utter the elementary sounds of the language with exactness, 
and pure tone with beauty. 

It puts the student on his mettle as to his every-day ipedeh. 
On all sides he is met by a correct pronunciation and a choice 
use of words. The idiom of language is no longer a dry and 
ornamental form found in books, but is a living, real force. 
By search and immediate use, the contents of grammars, dic- 
tionaries and rhetorics are turned into present currency. He 
is compelled, by a self-criticism, to avoid archaic, ill-formed, or 
foreign words, He speaks concisely. His sentences, in con- 
struction, are national. His rhetorical figures have in them 
the temper and touch of the passing hour. 

Its literature “embodies that which is most artistic and 
complete” in the nation’s “ intellectual, literary life.” This 
high conception at once compels the student to discriminate be- 
tween the “ practical products of composition, and those works 
which possess such merit of execution in conjunction with 
matter as to give them permanent value.” He is taught that 
‘‘ thought alone, the substance of wisdom merely, cannot save a 
work of literature.” He learns by a study of its three values 
—the intellectual, expressional and emotional—that rhetoric and 
logic are not alone the essentials, but that ssthetics and ethics 
have a part in the arranging, forming, coloring, of the literary 
product. 

In the training of his powers he runs through all the pro- 
cesses of composition and forms of discussion, reaching and 
producing, with ease and pleasure, the oration; and, ending in 
a not mean ability to criticise the ablest works of the literary 
art. 

Now, as it appears, the national language, from its close re- 
lation to national activity, and its value as a study, should have 
not only an important but a central position in the collegiate 
curriculum. <And the only question which remains is, whether 
this central position should be given it by the displacement of 
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studies, or by the grouping of studies. To displace any study 
would be violent, Let time do that work, and it will be done 
without pain or regret, We believe that a grouping of all the 
studies in the collegiate curriculum, with the national language 
as the central study in each group, would prove the most profi- 
table and satisfactory. ; 

Of these groups there should be four, each leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts: (1) One for the student who in- 
tends to read Theology; (2) One for the student who intends 
to read Law; (3) One for the student who intends to read 
Medicine; (4) One for the student who intends to become a 
man of business, or a person of leisure. But what studies, 
beside the national language, shall constitute each group can 
not be determined by one man or one college. These are de- 
pendent on the spirit of the age, and that spirit must determine 
what they shall be. 

With the position of the national language in the collegiate 
curriculum ventilated, its importance set forth, the scheme for 


its introduction given, our task is done. And we add that we 
believe as we have written, and hail the not distant day, when 
liberal education shall be as free as water, and every American 
shall know perfectly his native tongue and speech and literature. 





IX. 


SIMON BAR-JONA: THE STONE AND THE ROCK. 


. BY MRS. T. C. PORTER. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


A FOUNDATION STONE. 


“ And upon this rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” St. Matt. xvi. 18. 


SECTION VII. 
“ 1 will Build my Church.” 


“T will” looks to the future. Though He spake with that 
eternal self-consciousness to which Peter had appealed, it was 


also as the Messiah bound and limited by His mortality. He 
was still under the old dispensation, and submissively doing 
the will of the Father. He was yet a son in his minority. 
As a general and public gift, His twofold life was not to be 
offered to men till after He had laid it down for them as a 
brother, and taken it up for them as a father, and thus had 
made Himself their saviour and redeemer. Not till so 
marked by all the acts of His passion, would it avail to con- 
quer sin, and eventually burst “the gates of hell;” for this 
eternal life in Christ and His people was to qualify them for 
more than resistance to the powers of evil. In the strength of 
it, they were to attack and destroy them. | 

The words, “I will,” also signify determination. They were 
a promise to Peter, individually and representatively, that this 
eternal life should never cease to be imparted to him, and to 
all true believers, Its first result was to be the complete sal- 
vation of every faithful member of Christ’s church. “I give,” 
or am always giving “unto them eternal life;” “and they shall 
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never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand.” It was also a promise of the glorification, at His 
second coming, of the whole church or all believers, who, col- 
lectively, are described by St. John as “ the Lamb's wife,” and 
compared to “a bride adorned for her husband.” 

“T will” also expresses triumph. The Jewish was a bloody 
church. Its sacrifices, typical of the Messiah to come, were 
not abolished till after His death. Then it, too, died and was 
buried. But, unlike Him, it never rose again. It had taught 
the immortality of the soul, but it could not insist, as a cardinal 
doctrine, on “ the resurrection of the body.” This, the Messiah 
was the first to proclaim; and then He confirmed it by His 
own return to earth, from the grave! Much less therefore 
could the Jewish teach (as cardinal doctrines) the ascension, 
in the body, of all believers; and further—the ascension of 
some of them without being taken out of the body! . These 
acts are the first distinguishing and grand results (typified in 
the cases of Enoch and Elijah) of that eternal human life of 
Christ’s upon which His church invisible is built; and His 
glorification, and that of all His people when the time comes 
for it, will be its succeeding great results. Indestructibility, 
not alone of the soul, but of the body also, is “the life and 
immortality” which Christ brought “to light through the 
gospel.” The body is as necessary to the perfect man as the 
soul. Even the righteous dead in being without bodies are 
not called in the Scriptures, men, nor angels, but “ spirits,” 
and they must wait to receive with the church universal, that 
which St. Paul calls “the redemption of our body.” 

As far as Peter was sensible, at the time of his confession, of 
the full import of his words, they were no more than a feeble 
wail, Yet never was mother so glad to hear the voice of her 
first-born babe, as was Christ to hear that cry; for in it was 
the ring of eternal life. To His prophetic view, multitude 
after multitude rose with the same cry—“ the Son of the living 
(and life-giving) God”—and beholding and hearing, He tri- 
umphantly exclaimed: “ And upon this rock / will build My 
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church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against /7.” 
Thus He contrasted the Jewish church with the Christian, and 
exalted the latter. 


SECTION VIII, 
“ The gates of Hell shall not prevail against It.” 


Those vast powers of sin and Satan—death and the grave, 
or “the gates of Hell” (Hades)—did prevail against His 
“ Father’s House.” But they shall not (and this was the com- 
fort of the Messiah when He had to go down under them) 
prevail against His own. His second coming will not be as a 
Saviour to suffer, but as a Judge to acquit His people of all 
the consequences of sin. Then, He will make manifest that 
perfection of their bodies which is now prefigured by His own 
glorious body. The whole outcome and finish of the bloody 
sacrifices of the Jewish dispensation, were the death and burial 
of its Messiah. But the final result of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, will be the manifestation of Christ and His people as a 
new father and new family-of mankind. Then, millions upon 
the earth shall not taste death, but “in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye,” be “changed:” “for this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality.”” . To this—transformation without dying—the Messiah 
was also looking, when, at Peter’s confession of His indestruc- 
tible life, which “ could not be holden of death,” He exclaimed 
—“ And the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Not 
merely the graves of the righteous emptied of their dead, but 
death abolished for those “ which are alive and remain unto 
His coming,” was the entrancing prospect that enabled Him to 
endure the cross and despise its shame. 

Had the first parents of our race resisted the devil’s sugges- 
tion to disobey God, had they refused to eat of “the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil,” their Creator would have given 
them permission, when their probation was ended, to partake 
of this “Tree of Life”—the life of the Son of God, unlaid 
down, or unbroken. By this they would have become im- 
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mortal, and eventually been translated. But they transgressed, 
and fell, and by their fal! created a necessity for the epoch 
marked by the sacrifice of innocent brutes. Herce this epoch— 
the Jewish dispensation—was an interruption and digrvssion in 
the history of mankind upon earth. But God, who brings 
good out of evil, made it an occasion for the gracious coming 
of Christ as a saviour to wash sinners in His blood, as well as 
a parent to nourish them with His life! 

Christ’s created life was further marked by becoming, through 
the working of His Divine life, like it, forever indivisible and 
unchangeable; for He rose, no more to die. These marks are 
its last and deepest features. But they will not be made ap- 
parent in the life of His people till the close of the Christian 
dispensation. . His church is still Jewish, though its present 
phase is Messianic. In it, His body continues to be broken, 
and His blood shed. His truest Christian church, the invisible, 
is not yet born. It is only conceived, and struggling in the 
womb of the Messianic, as did this in the Jewish. It is coming 
to the birth, however, and in due time will be born; but not 
like the Jewish—by His dying; nor like the Messianic—by 
His rising and living again. It will be born by His “ coming 
in the clouds of heaven,” and taking it up into glory; where, ‘ 
when perfected, It, “the Body,” will be worthy of Him, “the 
Head.” 

The visible church does now, and continually, “shew the 
Lord’s death ;” though it is only “till He come.” But His 
coming again, as the Son of Man in the glory of the Father, 
is the promise and hope of the perfect birth of the church é- 
visible, Jesus “ shall see of the travail of His soul and be satis- 
fied.” Though Satan strove hard, ¢hat church (or family) was 
not, like the one in the garden of Eden, stifled in its concep- 
tion. Nor will it be, like the Jewish, born dead; nor like the 
present, the Messianic, dismembered. It shall be caught up 
like its Parent into the kingdom of the Highest—perfect, not 
a bone broken, without spot or blemish ;—incapable of again 
becoming mortal, of suffering and dying ;—indivisible and un- 
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changeable. And then the pulsings of God’s life in it, His life 
human, triune and eternal, will so glorify it, that its very 
appearance will not only show that “the gates of hell” have 
not prevailed against it, but proclaim that 2 has completely 
vanquished them. : ; 
SECTION IX. 


Peter and John. 


One more shadow must be lifted from St. Peter, and this 
labor of love is ended, Finis coronat opus. 

At the close of that memorable meeting by the Sea of Ti- 
berias, Jesus not only restored Peter to his priority, but further 
said to him, “Follow Me.” “Then Peter, turning about, 
seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved following” .. . “and 
saith to Jesus, Lord, and what shall this man do?” * mean- 
ing what should John also, like himself, do actively, and pas- 
sively (by suffering) to “ glorify God.” 

“ Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till. I come, 
what is that to thee? follow thou me.” f¢ 

In seeking to understand’ this ‘ puzzling passage,’ which is 
a question and answer in oné, it will be best, first of all, to as- 
sume that Peter’s words: “ Lord, and what shall this man 
do?” were not prompted by curiosity, as some seem to think, 
nor by flippancy. He was not irreverent, and was not speak- 
ing at random. These assumptions will clear much of the 
ground. And then by supposing that Simon’s question and 
the Master’s reply were prompted by the Spirit who searches 
the deep things of God, light enough will be thrown on the 
position of both, not only to clear Simon of charges similar to 
the above, but to show that he was to ask in what way John 
should glorify God, for the very purpose that Jesus might re- 
veal it. And further, lest any envy of his friend, or regret for 
himself, should arise in Peter’s heart at hearing their fates 

*St. John xxi. 20-22, 


+ ‘‘ Dr. Adam Clarke says that for nearly eighteen centuries the greatest men in 
the wor'd have been puzzled with this passage.”—jJesus and the Coming Glory, 


Pp. 530. 
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were to be so different, it is also allowable to suppose that 
Jesus forestalled it by asserting His sovereignty, with the 
words, “If / will,” and Peter’s subjection, with the words, 
“What is that to tee?” These remarks closed Simon’s lips 
(if he was ready to demur) and settled forever the question of 
his destiny and John’s, and the vast difference between them. 
However, as, Peter had asked more out of love for John 
than concern for himself, Jesus did answer him’promptly, and 
plainly, and fairly. This will become evident if His words 
are transposed, and read thus—“I will that Ae tarry all J 
come. 
What then did the Lord by those words, “tarry till I 
come,’’ signify should be the mission and fate of John, and for 
inquiring into which Simon has been so unjustly censured ? 
First, and negatively, it was not, as some speculate, a com- 
ing of Christ to him in an easy and natural death, when the 
time for his departure arrived, nor was it a hint of exemption 
from suffering. Though all the other apostles were allowed 
to die by violence, some ‘early and some late, Jesus was not 
saying that His beloved should be the only one to escape 
“tribulation.’? On the contrary, John did suffer in “ the isle 
that is called Patmos, for the word of God, and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ.’ Neither did their Master mean that 
John should tarry till His own “coming at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, to‘ punish the unbelieving Jews and rescue the 
Christians.’’ This mysterious coming of the Son of Man to 
him, with the day and the hour of it, which he knew not, was 
to exclude all other Christians. Besides, the Lord did not 
say, positively, whether John should die, or whether he should 
not die. He only said: “I will that he tarry till I come.’’ 
Again, some suppose that as “this saying went abroad 
among the brethren ”—“ That that.disciple should not die” 
—they referred the fulfilment of Christ’s words (that John 
should tarry till He came) to the general and final judgment 
of the world ; for they expected it to occur early, even in the 
lifetime of some of them. This was a great mistake. Two 
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thousand years have passed since then; those brethren are 
gone; John is gone; the world still stands, and the Lord 
continues to delay His coming and the last great judgment. 

Others think that John endeavored to rectify the infer- 
ence of the brethren that he “should not die,” by denying it, 
in his words :.“ Yet Jesus said unto him (Pefer), he shall not 
die ; but, if I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?” It certainly does look as if he would like to make 
Simon Peter responsible for the brethren’s belief in his immor- 
tality. John would have been wiser, silent. Then, none of 
the other apostles having recorded it, it would have died out 
as alegend. His recording, even to disprove or dispute their 
inference, only fastened it on the church to the end of time. 
Therefore it is more likely that He was unconsciously moved 
by the Holy Ghost to “ bear record,” in order that these sayings 
might always be known, and, when understood, explain the 
reason of that singularity in his writings which has gained for 
him the emblem of the Eagle, and for them the reputation of 
being, beyond all the other Scriptures, mysterious and mysti- 
cal.* 

St. John’s ‘modesty has caused the commentators of this 
passage no end of trouble. He is like an ingenuous child 
who betrays the truth the more he tries to hide it. But 
the body of witnessing apostles is too strong for him. They 
had been called to this meeting for the express purpose of 
séeing the restoration of Peter and hearing the promise to 
John. They had been “breathed on” with the words: “ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost.” Who so able, then, to read the 
mind of Christ asthey ? What conclusion did they draw from 


*** Bird, he flies on mighty pinion ; 
Higher in that vast dominion 
Ne’er did bard or prophet soar; 
Secrets so profound, so many, 
Hidden, or fulfilled, ne'er any 
Human seer saw before.” 


From the translation of the medizval hymn, Verbum Dei, Deo natum, by Dr. 
Thomas C, Porter. 
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His words, and report, so that it became known to the brethren ? 
They drew the conclusion, “That that disciple should not 
die.” Not die ?—till when ?—till Jesus should come for him ? 
Nay, not so!—that he should never die. Never die? How 
was he to reach heaven? Perishable “flesh and blood can 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” Only a stranger in Israel 
would ask these questions. The apostles gathered from those 
words of Christ, spoken in their presence, that John had then, 
in the Lord’s will, been delivered from the power of death: 
and therein they must have been right. But did. they say 
when He would execute His will, and so deliver him actually? 
No; John alone could have answered that question, and it 
looks as if he did so (whether consciously or unconsciously, 
none can tell) by recording in his Book of Revelation the Son 
of Man’s glorious appearing to him in a vision, which he thus 
narrates: “ And when I saw Him, I fell at His feet as dead. 
And He laid His right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear 
not; I am the First and the Last: I am He that liveth 
and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen ; 
and have the keys of hell-and of death.’’ By that act and 
those words of Christ, John, it may be presumed, had been 
rendered. positively unable to die. Those same apostles were 
further of the opinion, that, at the Lord’s final coming to him, 
John would be instantaneously “changed” and caught up 
into glory.’ That was the deepest interpretation they put on 
these words of the Lord—“ I will that he tarry till I come.” 
Were they right in this respect? That question cannot be 
answered authoritatively. The translation of John, in advance 
of the Church universal, is not taught as a doctrine, because 
it is not so stated in the Scriptures. But it was a matter of 
firm belief with those apostles and brethren. Indeed at the 
time of writing his gospel, which was late, it looks as if John 
did not interpret it as they. But then, modesty, if nothing 
more, would have prevented him. Perhaps his eyes were 
mercifully holden, for it would have been intolerable for any 
man to live continually under such a weight of glory. He 
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does indeed attempt to disclaim the apostles’ inference, but 
deny it he cannot, for the truth is stronger than he. His effort 
only results in a repetition of the Lord’s words, and leaves 
their testimony, and the opinion of the brethren, among whom 
the report circulated, as valid and credible as before.. Hence 
it is lawful (for those who can accept it) to believe there was 
nothing left for St. John but translation. To them, the sound 
thereof is heard in his submissive words, “ Even so;” and in 
the longing cry, “Come, Lord Jesus.” | 


SECTION X. 


The Coming of Christ. 

There be many comings of Christ, but what will be the 
character of His advent to the Church universal? That of a 
judge to judgment. And of this, what shall be the sign? 
“The sign of the Son of Man,” or Christ’s coming as the 
eternal Son of Man, “in the glory of His Father.” Will He 
come slowly, or suddenly? “As the lightning cometh out of 


the east, and shineth even unto the west; so shall also the 
coming of the Son of Man be.” St. John gives a figure of it.* 
Briefly, it will be characterized by startling unexpectedness, as 
when a.man is suddenly surprised, from “ behind ;” “a great 
voice, as of a trumpet;” exceeding brightness of His person, 
“as the sun shineth in his strength;” “seven stars in His 
right hand,” the number of perfection, to show that He is to 
take up the whole Church, the dead and the living; “a sword” 
—not in His hand, for that is the sign of the executioner; nor 
on His thigh, for that is the sign of the warrior—but “a sword, 
sharp and two-edged, in His mouth,” the token of the paternal 
judge, who both delivers and acquits; and in His possession 
will be “the keys of hell (Hades) and of death.” With the 
first He will open the place of departed spirits, to release the 
band of righteous dead, and with the second He will lock the 
gate of death against the band of the righteous living, for they 


* Rev. i, 10-18. 
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shall not die, but with the former “be changed” from mortal- 
ity into immortality, and spirituality, and glorifjcation; in 
order that together they may enter into heaven, and “see the 
King in His beauty.” 

The spiritualizing of these two bands will no doubt take 
place in their ascension, and their complete glorification, per- 
haps, at the instant they see the Lord, and by the sight of 
Him in His glory; for, says St. John, “When He shall appear 
(or be made manifest to us), we shall be like Him; for we shall 
see Him as He is.” 

When St. Peter and St. John stood before their Judge, on 
the shore of Tiberias, and the first found himself awarded 
death and darkness, whilst the second was awarded life and 
light, he thay have felt, or been likely to feel, a momentary 
pang of disappointment. If so, their Master instantly pre- 
vented it with the gentle and soothing reminder—“ Follow 
thou J4/;” and that was sufficient for Peter. He instantly 
accepted:and rejoiced in his fate. 

Here, some one, jealous for Peter, may say—Though both 
were to pass eventually into glory, yet Simon’s award was 
really less than John’s, for Simon at the risk of his life had 
confessed Christ, therefore to these two apostles He might 
have given, not the same, but an equal reward. But, on the 
other hand, it may be answered, John’s was only a temporary 
immortality. It did not exclude suffering, whether much or 
little. Still—some one unsatisfied may again object—Ae was 
not to go by the lonely road that Enoch, and then Elijah trod, 
but by the royal way that Jesus opened at His ascension; and 
in the same manner that all Christians, the risen and the living 
shall go at the time, now hidden, of Christ’s coming for them 
—by being “caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air.” Wherein then did Simon's portion begin to approach to 
John’s, and even John’s to that of the Church universally? 

To answer that question, some one will compel from its 
depth this deeper meaning of the words “Follow thou Me” — 
John was to be, in the new dispensation, what Elijah was in 
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the old—the first fruit of them who shall never “sleep,” or die. 
And Peter .was to be, in the same dispensation, what Moses 
was in the old—the first fruit of them who shall ewake out of 
sleep, cr death. For an argument in favor of this, turn to the 
account * of Jesus, six days after Simon’s confession of Him, 
taking Peter, and James, and John, up into a high mountain 
apart, where He was transfigured before them, and where ap- 
peared unto them Moses and Elias talking with Him. James, 
probably, typified those of the apostles who should die early; 
but surely Peter and John, it was intimated, were to be the 
Moses and Elias of the new covenant; for they alone had been 
appointed to declare Christ’s generation as both God and Man 
eternal. 

For the deepest and final meaning of those words to Peter, 
“ Follow thou Me,” it ‘may be said that Peter was not only to 
follow Jesus through death and crucifixion. Other of the 
apostles did this too. And they all, like him, went farther by 
descending into Hades; though it dare be supposed he was 
not, like them, to tarry in the. place called “Paradise.” The 
Lord may have had work for him in another part of that un- 
derworld. He may have sent him to preach the Gospel to 
these “spirits in prison”—the ignorant heathen. Jesus at 
His deseent had preached it to the spirits of the antediluvians, 
who were disobedient in the days of Noah; +t and John (who 
was excluded from the region of the dead) preached it to men 
condemned, when he was banished to the isle of Patmos— 
Why should not Peter enlighten those, who, through no fault 
of their own, had never heard of Christ? Of course the 
release of Peter’s spirit and the resurrection of his body were 
one act. And why should not this act, and John’s change, be 
simultaneous, and these two apostles—who had lived to be 
old,{ and who were “lovely and pleasant in their lives”—be 
instantly “caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 


* Matt. xvii.; Mark ix.; Luke ix. T 1 Peter iii, 19, 20. 
¢ Christ told St. Peter he should be crucified when he was o/d ; and St. John, it is 
said, reached the age of one hundred. 
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air,” as the two bands of His people, the risen and the living, 
shall be—not separately, but uadiwided and together / 


SECTION XJ. 
Resurrection and Ascension. 


The doctrines of the Resurrection and Ascension are ex- 
clusively Christian. By them we are taught that all men, 
good and bad, shall rise; and all shall so tar be changed, in 
rising, as to be ever after incapable of dying. But, not all 
men shall ascend. Only those who have the two-fold life of 
their Redeemer in them can, through these changes, follow 
Him on high. Therefore, to be raised up out of the grave at 
the last day, capable of suffering everlastingly in the body, is 
one thing; and to be raised up off the earth at the last day, 
into Heaven, there to live forever blissfully in the body, is 
quite another. 

Resurrection and Ascension, the latter particularly, are the 
burden of St. John’s song of eternal life: “ This is the will of 
Him that sent Me, that every one which seeth the Son, and 
believeth on Him, may have everlasting life: and I will raise 
him up at the last day. No man can come to Me, except the 
Father which hath sent Me draw him: and I will raise him 
up at the last day,” *—up, not only out of the grave, but up 
above the earth, up above the heavens, up into the highest 
heaven, to the company of God and His Christ. And after 
he himself had entered heaven, it is easy to believe that he 
did indeed never rest till he saw his “ Best Beloved’s glory.” t 

For those who shall rise no higher than out of their graves 
at the last day, it were better, according to the Scriptures, if 

*St. John vi. 40, 44, 54. 
t “ Heaven he passes through, and centres ¢@ 
His keen vision, as he enters, 
On the true Sun’s dazzling rim, 
And his ardent search pursueth, 
Till the face of God he vieweth 


’Neath the wings of Seraphim.” 
— Verbum Dei, Deo natum. 
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they never rose at all. “Many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlzsting contempt, or abhorrence.”* “ All 
that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and come forth ; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of condemna- 
tion,” 

Why should it be thought more incredible that God would 
raise the righteous to heaven without death than bring them 
there by means of death? Those separate and singular prom- 
ises of Christ to Peter and John made a great stir among the 
apostles, and no doubt all of them, as well as Simon, would 
rather have been translated than die; though none would 
have been ready, like Peter, to say so, for he was more frank 
and artless than they; wherefore the Father had’ chosen to 
make to him His great revelation! Not one was allowed to 
choose his own fate; and Peter's lips were held with the 
sovereign words, “ What is that to thee?” and the gracious, 


loving and alluring favor, “ Follow thou Me.” 


SECTION X11. 
The Gospel of St. John. 


“Tf I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 
follow thou Me.” 

The interpretations put upon this text by expositors are 
not satisfactory, because they leave in the mind of the reader 
a picture of Jesus in the centre of His little group of disciples 
with an enigmatical reply on His lips, and Peter and John on 
one side of Him, and the remaining five on the other, per- 
plexed and bewildered, and disputing about its meaning. 

By this the peerless Gospel of St. John is robbed, as a 
work of art, a creation, (a divine creation, too, by the Holy 
Ghost through him), of its completion and crown, John’s 
intention is to describe the last and culminating scene in a 


*R. V., Dan, xii, 2. 
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grand drama, He here represents Jesus as a father in the 
character of a judge and sovereign, to whom has been given, 
by the Highest, “all power in heaven and in earth.” His 
disciples have indeed been weak and erring; but they are 
still His children. He is no longer their Master, hiding the 
secret things of God, and they His “servants, who know not 
what their Lord doeth.” They are His friends, for He tells 
them: “ All things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you.” Whilst dispensing favors and re- 
wards to some, He is distinguishing all with forgiveness and 
love and confidence, for this is the beginning of that prom- 
ised day, in the which they shall ask Him what they will, 
and receive it, because they shall ask nothing contrary to 
His will. And therefore Peter’s desire, which could not have 
been granted, is nipped in the bud, whilst John’s fate is made 
known to him and them. 

“Then went this saying abroad among the brethren: That 
that disciple should not die.” “Yet,” as the person most 
concerned, /, John, say, “ Jesus said wot unto him (Peter), he 
shall not die; but if I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee?” Even so. No one disputes it. But this is 
wide from the point. None of the apostles reported that 
Jesus said he should not die. They only drew it as an infer- 
ence, told it as such to some of the brethren, and these spread 
it to others, and thus it grew into a common belief. But 
Peter’s question, “ Lord, and what shall this man do?” served 
the good purpose of opening the way for Jesus to declare 
that He would come, personally, for John, and for John to 
hear it. - Christ knew it would be easier and sweeter for him 
to wait with this in his mind than with the conclusion the 
brethren came to,—that he should not die. 

But, on the other hand, the disciples could have argued 
that Jesus did not say of John, he shad die, nor predict death 
of him, as He did of Peter, in any shape or form. On the 
contrary, He intimated so clearly that he should zo¢ die, that 
they were obliged to accept it; and they instantly published 
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it as a fact,—a fact which it is very evident Christ intended 
that John himself, at some future time, should unwittingly 
publish by his letters from Patmos to those seven represen- 
tative churches in Asia. 

In the words—“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou 
wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not”—Jesus did not say plainly that Peter 
should die, and die by crucifixion; and yet John drew both his 
death and the manner of it in the comment: “ This spake He 
signifying by what manner of death he should glorif$ God.” 
Why should John’s conclusion in Peter’s case be any more 
correct than that of the disciples in his own? The Master 
allowed them to go away laboring under the impression that 
John should not die, an impression so strong and won- 
derful that they would surely communicate it to others. If 
it was an error which would afterwards need correcting, why 
did He not prevent its circulation by checking them as quickly 
and thoroughly as He did Peter? or, as later, He did the 
apostles when in answer to their question—“ Lord, wilt thou 
at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?”—He said, 
“Tt is not for you to know the tinwes or the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in His own power.” By refraining, He helped 
to disseminate it; and therefore St. John, however modestly 
and innocently he strove against it, must always bear the 
charge of inability to die, and consequent translation, There 
will never be wanting’ brethren to side against him, and with 
. the six disciples, and the Lord; with the disciples to whom it 
had “been given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven,” and with the Lord who did not anticipate their con- 
clusion with a withering rebuke. To these he will always be, 
“St. John the Divine”; that is the Immortal, the Exempted 
from Death. 

St. John’s Gospel is not, as the common and universal in- 
terpretation of its closing chapter would make it, a broken 
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pillar in the desert; nor yet, though lofty, one unfinished and 
uncrowned. Neither is it a fire, ever burning, whose flames 
rise into smoke and darkness. It is a column of living light, 
let down from heaven into the world, where its steady rays 
mount and point unceasingly upward to the source from 
whence it came. His last chapter is not an anticlimax. It is 
the grand and natural outcome of his discourse on eternal 
human life. Beginning with the Lagos, the writer follows Him 
from the time He leaves His Father’s glory till He returns to 
it, not solitary as He*came, but with the legitimate object of 
His incarnation accomplished, having, through His becoming 
created and mortal man, brought,man back to God, immortal, 
divine and glorious like Himself. And His disciples Peter 
and John are here crowned as the two great trophies of and 
witnesses to this fact. 

John’s gospel is a great drama, the last scene of which pre- 
figures Christ’s mode of dealing with His church as a judge. 
Peter and John, as the principal offenders, are restored, and 
in them the rest of the twelve, except Judas, who had decided 
his own fate. ‘All His disciples forsook Him and fled,’ and 
John did no more than the others, it may be thought? True; 
but John was that disciple whom Jesus loved, and who leaned 
on His bosom at the last supper. The offence was greater in 
him than in any, except Peter; and he is here restored with 
Peter; for Christ though a loving father is also an impartial 
judge. Behold, then, in this scene how Jesus, the Sovereign 
Lord to whom has been given at His return from the grave 
all power in heaven and in earth, and the keys of hell and of 
death—behold how He judges His people, true and faithful, 
in spite of their sins. In advance of the church universal, 
He gives to the one offender resurrection and ascension, and 
to the other translation, so that he should not see death! 
Being the heirs of His eternal life, they are His sons, and the 
first, He pronounces, shall be but a little while held by the 
grave, and the second never be touched by the last great foe 
of man. 

20 
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Peter, the son of His highest divinity, and representative of 
the church in its sufferings and struggles, is commanded to 
follow Him closely through the bitterness and darkness to the 
bright and blissful end. And John, the son of His highest 
humanity, is bidden to follow Him through never ending, but 
ever changing life and light till he reaches his consummation 
in light and life unchangeable. He is a Boanerges, one of 
“the Sons of Thunder,” and his tarrying is to figure the 
patient waiting of the church for its Lord, its indestructibility 
and final change into glory. And after ft has been (as repre- 
sented in his person) bidden, “Come up hither, and I will 
shew thee things which must be hereafter,” he who desired 
to call down fire from heaven to consume the inhospitable 
Samaritans, is further to herald “the wrath of the Lamb,” and 
that great judgment of the world, which shall begin with the 
withdrawal of the church out of it; and end, finally, with the 
Son of Man’s second coming into it, to restore it to more 
than its primitive glory. 

In this exposition there has no use been made of the many 
legends extant, for and against St. John’s immortality ; simply 
because Christians are bound to reject such in interpreting the 
Scriptures. . The Bible alone is their rule of faith. But then 
it must be the whole Bible, and not merely parts of it; and 
the Bible as a unit, complete and harmonious ; and not frag- 
mentary and discordant. Those portions of the Scripture “ in 
which are some things hard to be understood,” must not, on 
this account, be relegated to the land of forbidden things. It 
is not unlawful to touch them. “ A/ Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness: that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” * ; 

In the light of the. preceding explanations, then, look at 
Peter and John following their Master, when He was on earth, 
whithersoever He went. See John, at the Last Supper, lean- 

* II Tim. iv, 16, 17, 
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ing on the bosom of Jesus, Peter beckoning to him, and John 
asking for him, “ Lord, who is it” (that shall betray Thee ?) 
Seé them, at the news of the resurrection, trying to outrur 
each other to the empty sepulchre; and, when Jesus stood on 
the shore of Tiberias, and the disciples supposed it was a 
spirit, hear John saying to Peter, “It is the Lord!” and see 
Peter casting himself into the sea, in his haste to reach Him. 
And after they had dined, and Simon had been restored to his 
apostleship, hear him, in his turn, asking for John, “ Lord, 
and what shall this man do?” (also to “glorify God”) and 
behold, as the result of this untimely question, Jesus in the 
same -breath crowning Peter withgcrucifixion and death for 
His sake, and John, for the same sweet sake, with life and 
immortality ! 

Also, after Christ’s ascension, look at these twin-brothers in 
the Lord going up “gether into the temple at the hour of 
prayer, and being asked an alms of the lame man who lay at 
the gate called Beautiful, see Peter fastening his eyes on him 
with John, and hear him saying, “ Look on us.” And having 
performed the first miracle of the new church, their joint- 
miracle (for whilst Peter spake John looked, such a look as 
Jesus gives); see them again as “the lame man which was 
healed held Peter and John, and all the people ran together 
unto them into the porch that is called Solomon’s, greatly 
wondering :” and hear Peter—whilst they are again, a second 
time, thus held by him—preach Christ. And, as the result of 
this preaching, see him and John put into the same prison for 
their testimony of Jesus, and when released and commanded 
“ not to speak at all nor teach in the name of Jesus,” hear Peter 
and John as ‘hey answered and said unto them, “ Whether it 
be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye: for we can not but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard.” How inseparable they were, 
as long as it was possible for them to be so in this world! 
Therefore it is not hard to believe that at Christ’s set time, 
and by the power of the Spirit, they met each other and en- 
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tered heaven together ; and together looked up, undazzled, to 
the Sun of suns, “ the Sun of Righteousness—looked at Him, 
who, “in the beginning was with God, and was God,” and 
without whom “was not anything made that was made”— 
looked into the face of Jesus, and found themselves like Him 
—transfigured and glorified—and thus “alive for evermore. 
Amen.” 
| SECTION XI. 


Conclusion. 


Was Simon Bar-Jona aware of the significance of his “ new 
name?” Not at the time the Messiah gave it to him, for he 
did not then know the vast extent of his own confession. 
Hence Christ veiled the name under the figure of “a rock,” 
whilst the truth which was at the bottom of Peter’s words of, 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” He also hid 
under the image of “ this rock.” The time had not come for 
His disciples to know the ultimate meaning of those words 
petros and petra, any more than it had for the Jews to know 
Him as their divine Messiah, or for the Gentiles to learn Him 
as God incarnate. But when St. Peter uses as his favorite 
images of the Christ, “a living Stone, disallowed indeed of 
men, but chosen of God and precious,” which, though to the 
disobedient a “Stone of stumbling and a Rock of offence,” 
has become to those who believe, “the Head of the corner ;” 
—when he addresses his people as “ lively (or living) stones, 
built up a spiritual house,” or family, and quotes, in so doing, 
the very words of Isaiah that have been used in this exposi- 
tion of his name; “ Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, 
elect, precious; and he that believeth on Him shall not be 
confounded ;”"—when he exhorted his people to “love one 
another with a pure heart fervently, being dorn again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the Worp of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever,’—there can be no doubt he 
was fully conscious that the Lord had embodied his confes- 
sion of Himself in the new name of “ Peter,” when He be- 
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stowed it on him; though he would have been the last to 
hint that such was the fact. It can only be gathered from 
the strong impression which the words and images in the 
quotations above made upon him. 

Long before this the apostles had ceased to argue who of 
them should be the greatest. They had all received the honor 
which comes from above, and this made them forgetful of 
self, and jealous only for the praise and glory of their Master. 
Simon’s distinction would never have been known but for 
others. In the Gospel of St. Mark (dictated by Peter), he 
mentions his full and energetic confession of Christ in the 
briefest and feeblest terms; whereas his denial of Him he 
records minutely. He makes knewn his own defection, but 
of the Lord’s full and free forgiveness, and perfect restoration 
afterwards, with further honors, he says not a word. St. John 
“ is the disciple which testifieth of these things: and we know 
that his testimony is true.” 

The disciples of Jesus, whilst He was yet with them, were 
not quick to learn, and He upbraided them—“O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken!”’ 
The author of the epistle to the Hebrews had to contend with 
the same difficulty when teaching the exalted nature of Christ 
and His priesthood—* Of whom we have many things to say, 
and hard to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of hearing. For 
when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need that 
one teach you again which be the first principles of the oracles 
of God; and are become such as have need of milk, and not 
of strong meat.” 

For a man of Simon Bar-Jona’s cast of mind, averse to intro- 
spection, and delighting in a faith wholly objective, it would 
have been impossible to unfold and apply the work of Christ, 
as St. Paul did. He was given as much to study the work- 
ings of his own mind, as the operations of God’s Spirit; and 
his faith was (what, to be perfect, faith ought to be) both sub- 
jective and objective. And yet, St. Paul sat at the feet of St. 
Peter, as well as at the feet of Gamaliel. Three years after 
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his conversion, he went up to Jerusalem to see him, and abode 
with him fifteen days; and if he afterwards wielded the pow- 
erful weapons, which Cephas then placed in his hands, more 
masterly than Cephas himself, that was not his merit, nor 
Peter’s fault, but God’s will. The Spirit’s chief gift to Simon 
was not (like Paul’s) great argumentative power, but fervid 
and resistless eloquence. Paul richly repaid him in his wri- 
tings, which Peter studied and defended: and he also saved 
him from a second fiendish design of Satan to entrap him_into 
denying the Lord. With true Christian fidelity he showed 
him—at ‘Antioch, where he withstood him to the face, because 
he was to be blamed’—that, through his efforts to fit the 
gospel to the differing prejudices of Jew and Gentile, he was 
fast becoming a transgressor! It can well be imagined that 
Simon started in horror at this sudden unveiling of his mortal 
foe, and that the feeling with which he afterwards wrote of St. 
Paul, as “our dearly beloved brother,” was most genuine. 
But what would he have thought, could his mentor have 
further shown him that under his double-dealing Satan was at 
work, not only to procure him another downfall, but to make 
the Messiah appear as a false Christ! 

In Jerusalem, and on the day of Pentecost, St. Peter opened 
the Christian church to the Jews; and at the conversion of 
Cornelius he further opened it to the Gentiles. And, after 
this, he preached in foreign cities to the Jews dispersed among 
the Gentiles, and then perhaps taught the Gentiles themselves. 
Therefore it is not surprising to hear that. one of his epistles 
(the first) was sent from “ Babylon on the Euphrates.” But, 
mark how significant this was in his case! Babylon was the 
city in which Nebuchadnezzar, its king, had that dream of “a 
stone cut out without hands,” the stone that became a great 
mountain, and thus prefigured the Christian church which 
the ‘God of heaven was to set up, and which should never be 
destroyed, but should fill the whole earth, and be a kingdom 
from generation to generation.’ * And of this kingdom, when 


* Dan. II: 34, 44, 45. 
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the Messiah began to proclaim its approach, He had chosen 
Simon Bar-Jona to be the first representative, and as a disciple 
had named him “Cephas, a stone.” How appropriate then, 
and how natural it was that Ae, when become, as an apostle, 
“Peter the Rock,” should have been led by the Spirit of God 
to proclaim the fulfilment of that ancient prophecy in the very 
city where, so many years before, it had been uttered by 
Daniel the prophet, who ‘ had understanding in all visions and 
dreams, and was a man greatly beloved.’ 





X. 


NCTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tae Resottant Greek Testament, Exhibiting the Text in which the 
Majority of Modern Editors are Agreed, and Containing the Readings of 
Stephens (1550), Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
Alford, Weiss, The Bale Edition (1880), Westcott, and Hort, the Re- 
vision Committee. By Richard Francis Weymovth, D. Lit. Fellow of 
University College, London. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. The 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and 
Toronto. 1892. Price, $3.00. 

The character of this book is very well set forth in the contents 
of its title-page which we have given in full. Its purpose is “to ex- 
hibit in a compact and intelligible form the latest results of textual 
criticism.” Based on the most important editions of the Greek New 
Testament that have been published during the last half century 
from Lachmann downwards, its text is that in which the majority 
of modern critics are agreed. In the upper corner of each page, 
moreover, “all the authorities -for that portion of the text are 
named” ; while in the footnotes are given “ the readings which have 
won less numerous or less weighty suffrages.” In this volume, ac- 
cordingly, we may be said to have furnished us all the best modern 
editions of the Greek Testament, and that in such a way as enables 
the student most readily and easily to compare them and note their 
points of agreement and difference. For practical purposes, there- 
fore, it is the most desirable of all editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, and will be found unusually serviceable by all who would 
thoroughly inform themselves as regards the original text and the 
true teaching of this portion of the Holy Sere The book, 
we would yet add, is strongly and handsomely bound and of very 
convenient size for constant use. As its value mes known there 
will no doubt be a large demand for it on the part of ministers and 
theological stndents. . 

Tue Psatms. By A. Maclaren, D.D. Volume 1. Psalms i,-xxxviii. New 
York: A, C. Armstrong & Son, 51 East Tenth Street. 1893. Price, $1.50. 
In this volume Dr. Maclaren of Manchester, who is known as one 

of the ablest preachers of the present time, gives an exposition of 

the first thirty-eight Psalms. Questions of date and authorship he 
leaves wateushal venturing “to think that the deepest and most 
314 
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precious elements in the Psalms are very slightly affected by the 
answers to these questions, and that expository treatment of the 
bulk of the Psalter may be separated from critical without con- 
demning the latter to incompleteness.” His work, we think, proves 
the correctness of his view. His expositions without exception 
are clear, instructive and spiritually stimulating and therefore well 
deserving the careful attention of all who are interested in Bible 
study. th ministers and laymen will find them suggestive and 
edifying. The work is in every respect worthy a place in the series 
of the Expositor’s Bible to which it belongs. 


Tue EpistLe To THE Puitiprians. By Robert Rainy, D.D. New York: 

A. C. Armstrong & Sou, 51 East Tenth Street. 1893. Price, $1.50. 

This volume like the one just noticed above forms part of the 
Expositor’s Bible. The Epistle which it aims to expound is an in- 
teresting one, and the exposition is of the same character. Dr. 
Rainy writes in a simple, intelligible and flowing style, and shows 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the Apostle’s thought which he 
elucidates in a very instructive manner. His work is accordingly 
a valuable contribution to expository literature. We parce it 
to our readers as well worth having and studying. 


Tue Prcuar i tHe Niegut. By Rev. J. R. Macduff. D.D., Author of 
“Morning and Night Watches,” “Bow in the Cloud,” etc. New York: 
A. C, Armstrong & Son, 51 East Tenth Street. 1893. Price, 1.25. 

As the Pillar of Fire gave light to the people of Israel in the 
wilderness during the night-time, so this volume is intended to give 
light to those whose life has been darkened by affliction and sorrow. 
It is made up of thirty-one beautifully written meditations, one for 
each day in the month. These meditations “have no systematic 
plan, connection or reference,” but “each is independent of what pre- 
cedes or follows.” They are all, however, full of sympathetic and 
consoling thought. Among the subjects considered are, Divine 
Sovereignty, Resurrection and Life, Future Recognition, Full Sal- 
vation, Abounding Grace, The Power of Prayer, The Chastisement 
of Love, Heaven, Light in Darkness, Everlasting Light and 
Unchanging Love, ete. It is a work which is admirably designed 
to give comfort to the afflicted and sorrowing. 


Tue Sermon Brstz. 2 Corinthians—Philippians. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 51 East Tenth Street. 1893. Price, $1.50. 

This is the tenth volume of the seriés to which it belongs. Its 
character is the same as that of the volumes that have preceded it. 
The sketches of sermons which it contains are all highly suggestive 
and full of profound thought. The references to sermons and 
pers on the texts treated are full and valuable. Rightly used, the 
volume will be found helpful. One of the merits of the work is 
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that the sketches of sermons given cannot well be used just as given, 
but need to be carefully studied and worked over to be of any real 


service. 


Turovuen Curist To Gop. A Study in Scientific Theology. By Joseph 
Agar Beet, D.D. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Curts. 1898. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Beet hopes, in a series of four volumes, “to give, in short 
outline, an exposition of all that is known by man touching the 
unseen basis of religion, thus covering the whole chief matter of 
Systematic Theology.” Of this series the present volume is the 
first and the only one as yet published. In it Dr. Beet deals with 
the great fundamental doctrines of the gospel, and attempts “ to 
show that by a strictly historical and scientific and philosophical 
method, definite and assured results may be reached touching the 
unseen foundations of religion.” The volume is made up of five 
parts. The first part deals with the preliminaries, 7. ¢., with Reli- 
gion and Theology, the Visible aud the Invisible, the Moral Sense, 
Retribution and the Grave, Christianity and Christ, the Christian 
Documents, and the Moral Teaching of Christ. In the second part ~ 
Justification through Faith is considered, explained and vindicated ; 
in the third part The Death of Christ claims attention; in the 
fourth part, The Son of God; and in the fifth part, The Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. All these subjects are ably treated, and definite 
and assured results are attained in regard to them. We may, 
therefore, the author maintains, “claim for Theology a PLACE 
AMONG THE Scrences. And, since it goes further than any other 
branch of research in explaining and unifying the various groups 
of phenomena and the various deductions derived from them, and 
since matters with which it deals are the noblest which have ever 
engaged the thought of man, we may speak of Theology as the 
Hicuest Partosopny.” The second volume of the series will 
treat of The New Life in Christ; the third, of The Church .of 
Christ ; and the fourth and concluding volume of The Last Things. 
The work is one that deserves the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in the fundamental questions of Systematic Theology. Dr. 
Beet is not only a superior scholar, but a trained theologian and a 
clear and profound thinker. 


Curist ENTHRONED IN THE INDUsTRIAL WorLD: A Discussion of Chris- 
tianity in Property and Labor. By Charles Roads. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curtse. 1892. Price, $1.00. 

This volume deals with practical questions of great interest and 
importance. In the Industrial World the author rightly claims 
Christ should rule as well as elsewhere. In Him alone he correctly 
maintains, have we a truly effective remedy for the evils of every- 
day life and the true solution of its vexing and disturbing questions. 
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This great truth is earnestly and forcibly u upon the attention 
of the reader throughout the entire out. ‘Soe his subject, 
however, the author not unfrequently falls into errors in philosophy 
and in style. These defects somewhat seriously mar the character 
of the work, yet nevertheless it can scarcely fail to prove spiritually 
beneficial to the reader. 


THRILLING SceNEs IN THE PerstAn Kinapom. The Story ofa Scribe. By 
Edwin MacMinn. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Curts, 1892. Price, $ 1.10. 

This is an interesting story of interesting and thrilling events. 
In a vivid and instructive manner the author portrays the men and 
women, the customs and manners, and the doings of the Persian 
Court inthe days of Esther, the Queen. The work is one which 
the old and the young will read with profit and delight. It is es- 
pecially suited to the wants of Sunday-school teachers and scholars, 
and deserves a place in every Sunday-school library. 


SroriIes FROM INDIAN WIGWAMS AND NortHERN CAMP FIRES. By Egerton 
Ryerson Young, author of “ By Canoe and Dog-train, ‘‘ Oowikapun,”’ etc., 
etc. New York: ‘Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 1893. 
Price, $1.25. 

These stories are full of interest and instruction. They give much 
valuable information about the life and character of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the American continent, and can scarcely fail to 
awaken increased interest in missionary work among the Indians 
generally. The book is such as mane | have delighted us in our 
boyhood, and we have no doubt it will delight all young persons 
into whose hands it may come. Like the il noticed above it 
ought to find a place in the Sunday-school library. All classes of 
readers, however, will find it entertaining and worthy of perusal. 


Tue Paixciptes or Zodiocy. A Guide for Beginners. By Richard C. 
Schiedt, Professor of Natural Sciences in Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. Lancaster, Pa.: Examiner Printing House. 1293. Price, $1.50. 
We have given us in this volume, in a condensed but nevertheless 

intelligible and readable form, the latest results of morphological 

research. Its contents are based upon the larger text-books of Profes- 
sors Arnold Lang, Berthold Hatschek, and Korschelt and Heider, 
which have not as yet been published in the English language. 

Though the work has been specially prepared for olen students it 

will yet be found valuable by all a would obtain a general ac- 

quaintance with the views of the leading scientists of our times on 
the subject of which it treats. The fact that it has been already 
introduced as a text-book in several of our leading institutions of 
learning, is, in itself, strong testimony as to its merits. The Reformed 

Church has cause to congratulate itself on having its author asa 

professor in its chief literary and scientific institution in this country. 
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Bree Cuaracters. By B. Bausman, D.D., Author of “Sinai and Zion’ 
and Wayside Gleanings” Reading, Pa. : Daniel Miller, Publisher. 1893. 
This new book has come to hand just as the matter for this num- 

ber of the Review has already been made up and nearly all of it 

printed. We can, therefore, find room for only a brief notice. 

The subject of the book has been often treated and by many 
authors, and yet there is a vein of originality and freshness running 
through this book which makes it specially instructive and attract- 
ive to the reader. Dr. Bausman is specially qualified to write on 
Bible characters. Those characters belong to a foreign land with 
which comparatively few persons are acquainted. The author has 
had the advantage of a tour in Palestine, Egypt, and a second tour 
in Europe, and he is, therefore, specially ualified to interpret life 
in foreign lands. Especially i is he able to bring to bear his know- 
ledge of Palestine in a way that he could not do so well in his for- 
mer work on the holy land. 

But Dr. Bausman writes also from lon ience and study. 
His style is racy, full of life and never dull. He can make a com- 
mon subject interesting. one who reads his biography of Eve, 


the mother of us all, will feel drawn to read on to the end of the 
volume. <A biography, like a good portrait painting, must have life 
in it, and this is especially characteristic of Dr. Bausman’s biogra- 
phies. We hope the work may have a large circulation. It is a 


valuable addition to the literature of our church. 


SEALED UNTO CHRIST. A Confirmation Manual. Compiled by Ambrose M. 
Schmidt, Pastor of St. Mark’s Memorial Reformed Church, a _ 
Printed for the Author. Wickersham Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Price, 15 cents, 
This booklet is designed to be a Confirmation Souvenir. Besides 

a Certificate of Confirmation, it contains a number of ‘appropriate 

meditations and hymns. The meditations are by ministers of the 

_Reformed Church, and breathe the spirit of her teachin The - 
little volume is admirably adapted to the purpose for which it has 
been prepared, and ought to find a large sale. 





